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FRANCIS A. HOFFMANN OF ILLINOIS 
AND 


HANS BUSCHBAUER OF WISCONSIN! 
J. H. A. LacHer 


O N entering Union Cemetery at Jefferson, Wisconsin, 
the visitor is confronted by a granite monument bear- 
ing the name HOFFMANN. It is a respectable memorial, 
but nothing unusual. The markers beside it are, however, out 
of the ordinary, for they bear these curious inscriptions: 


VATER 
Franz Arnold MOTHER 
Hans Buschbauer Cynthia Gilbert 
5 Juni 1822 Grete Buschbauer 
23 Jan. 1903 18 Mai 1825 
Hier ruht ein 11 Juni 1908 
Deutscher Mann 


To the passing stranger these inscriptions are enigmatic, 
but old residents may explain them and tell something about 
the interesting story of the persons commemorated in this 
curious manner. However, since the old residents will them- 
selves pass away, the story of this remarkable couple is likely 
to be forgotten, for it is not recorded in the histories of our 
state. True, old files of the Jefferson Banner contain in- 


*In preparing the above article the author had the invaluable coéperation of 
two granddaughters of the subject, Mrs. W. F. Nehrling (née Minna Frances 
Hoffman), of Orlando, Florida, and Mrs, Clarence M. Service (née Alma Hoff- 
man), of Springfield, Illinois. The former was reared on “Riverside Farm,” and 
the latter also lived there for eight months when a child. She, too, was instructed 
in German by her distinguished grandfather. The author is also indebted to Mrs. 
Olive Pinzel, Mr. George J. Kispert, and Editor E. J. Mueller, all of Jefferson, 
for courtesies extended to him. 
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formative obituaries of both, but who will take the trouble 
to refer to them? Indeed, will the casual visitor give the 
matter more than a passing thought? 


Versunken und vergessen, 


Das ist des Sénger’s Fluch. Uhland. 


While this seems the usual lot of Hoffmann’s country- 
men here, his career was so exceptional and meritorious, that 
an account of his eventful life is herewith presented in the 
belief that it will add to the sum total of American achieve- 
ment and, perchance, serve as an inspiration to our youth. 

Arriving penniless in this country at the age of eighteen, 
he became in turn bootblack, teacher, clergyman, editor, law- 
yer, realtor, consul, banker, political leader, a founder of the 
Republican party, friend of Lincoln, lieutenant governor 
of Illinois during the Civil War, and land commissioner for 
a great railroad company, but for the last twenty-eight years 
of his life a farmer in Wisconsin and a writer on agriculture 
of wide influence. Stranger still, in all these varied activities 
he acquitted himself with exceptional honor and credit. As 
Francis A. Hoffmann he achieved fame in Illinois; yet he 
gained a far wider reputation under his pen name, “Hans 
Buschbauer” of Wisconsin, but among humbler folk. His 
worthy helpmeet, likewise an unusual person who formerly 
shone in society circles in Illinois, now became known 
throughout the land as “Grete Buschbauer.” 

Francis Arnold Hoffmann was born at Herford in the 
district of Minden, province of Westphalia, Prussia, June 5, 
1822, the son of Frederick William and Wilhelmina 
(Groppe) Hoffmann, both of respectable old families of 
the place. The Westphalians have long been known for 
their intelligence, industry, physical strength and steadfast 
character, and the Hoffmanns were of this type. The father, 
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although conducting a book-bindery, was far from wealthy, 
yet he gave his son all the educational advantages the place 
afforded, which included a classical school that ranked with 
the better American colleges of the period. The Prussian 
school system was then considered the model of the world,* 
and young Hoffmann made good use of his opportunities. 
The circumstance that his father had the contract for re- 
binding the books of the two local libraries was fully utilized 
by the youth, who stored his retentive mind with their in- 
structive contents. Withal, he found time to indulge in a 
hobby which never left him. From early boyhood he was 
deeply interested in raising fruits and flowers. He was al- 
ways allowed a patch in the family garden on which he grew 
fruit trees, grafting and budding them. Later, when in 
America, regardless of his station or occupation, he con- 
tinued to be practically interested in farming and horticul- 
ture. In time this persistent study and practical experience 
so widened his knowledge that he became an authority of 
wide reputation on these subjects. 

In the early summer of 1840, young Hoffmann left sud- 
denly for America. According to family tradition he did so 
to escape impending forced service in the Prussian army. Be 
that as it may, some of his old friends have averred that he 
really aspired to become a teacher among the western In- 
dians. On his way over he was almost persuaded to go to 
Texas as choirmaster and teacher for a German clergyman 
who, after a visit abroad, was on his return voyage to the 
new Lone Star Republic. The fact that a former townsman 


*“Among the nations of Europe, Prussia has long enjoyed the most dis- 
tinguished reputation for the excellence of its schools. In reviews, speeches, in 
tracts and even in graver works devoted to the cause of education, its schools 
have been exhibited as models for the imitation of the rest of Christendom.”— 
Horace Mann, Seventh Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education (1845). 
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of his, Rev. Ludwig Cachaud-Ervenberg, was the first 
minister of the German Lutherans of northeastern Illinois, 
founding several congregations in 1838-1839, when he like- 
wise went to Texas, lends color to the conjecture. Moreover, 
after his arrival in New York, Hoffmann forthwith headed 
for the field vacated by Ervenberg. His meager means ex- 
hausted, he borrowed eight dollars from a friend, worked his 
way up the Hudson to Albany on a freighter, going thence 
by the Erie Canal to Buffalo, and then on a small schooner 
to Chicago. Without money, friends, or a knowledge of 
English, he took the first job he could find, that of bootblack 
at the Lake House, then the principal hotel of the miry little 
city of 4,000. But a month or two later he was engaged as 
teacher and choirmaster of the Lutheran congregation at 
Dunkley’s Grove (now Addison), in Du Page County, Illi- 
nois, with the munificent salary of fifty dollars a year, besides 
board and lodging at the homes of his pupils’ parents. 
“Boarding around” was a game of chance which teachers 
were then obliged to play, for when the meals were fit to eat, 
the lodging might be poor, and vice versa. But such hard- 
ships did not dishearten the young teacher who, in the ab- 
sence of a clergyman, also conducted the services on Sundays 
by reading a sermon, leading the singing and the like. He 
evidently pleased the members of these orphaned congrega- 
tions, for they urged him to study for the ministry, promis- 
ing to choose him for their pastor as soon as he was duly 
qualified. Accordingly he went to southeastern Michigan 
where he was taught gratuitously and in due time ordained 
by the Lutheran Synod of that state. Returning, he was 
installed at Dunkley’s Grove as pastor of the Lutherans of 
northeastern Illinois and contiguous territory, his field of 
labor embracing Chicago and other parts of Cook County, 
the counties of Du Page and Will, and Lake County, In- 
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diana. It was his mission to look after the spiritual welfare 
of the German Lutherans scattered over this wide territory 
—exhorting, preaching, marrying, christening, catechising, 
confirming, comforting the sick, and performing the last 
rites for the dead, besides organizing new congregations. 
Though provided with but a single horse, he covered this 
territory of approximately 4,000 square miles faithfully, not- 
withstanding the roads which were often impassable and the 
weather forbidding. Nor was he unmindful of the Scandi- 
navians of his faith, for according to the autobiography of 
Rasmus B. Anderson, on October 3, 1843, at Dunkley’s 
Grove, Rev. Francis A. Hoffmann, ordained Rev. Elling 
Kielsen, the first ordained Norwegian Lutheran minister in 
the country.’ Aside from his arduous clerical duties, Hoff- 
mann found time for other activities, foremost among these 
being the acquisition of a thorough command of the English 
language. It is, however, averred that he found no difficulty 
in learning the vernacular. Unfortunately, so many of his 
countrymen of that period failed to realize the vital impor- 
tance of a thorough knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try, thereby handicapping themselves and greatly lessening 
the influence of their nationality here. As a consequence of 
this ability, Hoffmann soon took an active part in public af- 
fairs. He succeeded in having a post office established at 
Dunkley’s Grove, serving as its first postmaster; he was 
elected town clerk, and a member of the board of the public 
school which was organized mainly through his efforts. 
Early in the forties he was likewise editor of a German re- 
ligious periodical published in Michigan, Der Missionsbote. 
Later he became the editor of the first German newspaper of 

* Just fifteen days later, Rev. L. F. E. Krause of Freistadt, Wisconsin, or- 


dained Rev. R. C. L. Clausen, the first pastor of the historic Norwegian church 
at Muskego. 
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Chicago, the owner walking into the country to get the copy 
and to give Hoffmann the exchanges, his only remuneration. 
He also took an interest in politics and became a contributor 
to the Chicago Democrat, then the leading organ of the Dem- 
ocrats of Illinois. He was surely becoming a prominent fig- 
ure, for in 1847 Du Page County elected him a delegate to 
the great River and Harbor Convention held in Chicago, 
where he made the acquaintance of Horace Greeley and other 
prominent men. In that year he also became the editor of 
the Illinois Staatszeitung, which later did such effective work 
in the anti-slavery cause and for the Republican party. 
However, by far the most important event in his life was his 
marriage in 1844 to Miss Cynthia Gilbert, an estimable 
young American of English antecedents, but this interesting 
story will be told by her granddaughter, Mrs. W. F. (Minna 
Frances Hoffman) Nehrling. During this period he also 
acquired forty acres of prairie, situated about twenty-five 
miles west of Chicago, on which he erected a modest frame 
house, then fenced and stocked, and planted fruit and forest 
trees. For years he tried to farm according to the latest 
scientific methods then in use. He also became a frequent 
contributor to the Prairie Farmer, published by John 
Wright of Chicago. In 1847 he removed to Schaumberg, 
Illinois, assuming the pastorate of that new congregation. 
Failing health obliged the Rev. Mr. Hoffmann to leave 
the pulpit, and accordingly in 1851 he removed to Chicago. 
where he studied law with Calvin de Wolf. Owing to his 
broad knowledge and receptive mind it was not long before 
he was admitted to the bar, specializing in real estate, which 
business he entered in those booming days. He was highly 
successful. In connection with his real estate office he also 
conducted an insurance business and was later elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago board of underwriters. In 1853 he was 
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elected a member of the city council. From 1854 till 1861 
he was engaged in the banking business in Chicago. During 
the first half of that decade hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans migrated to this country, many of them settling in 
Chicago and northern Illinois. He was largely instrumental 
in overcoming the prejudice of his countrymen against sett- 
ling on the prairies. Thoroughly familiar with the language, 
laws, and conditions of his state, combined with an outstand- 
ing reputation for ability and probity, and identified with the 
social and religious life of the Germans, he enjoyed their 
confidence as none other could. Many entrusted their funds 
to him, while large sums were sent him for investment—in 
one instance as high as $20,000—the interest rates here being 
then so much higher than abroad. Asked to become a stock- 
holder and an official in one of the city’s largest banks, he de- 
clined but founded the banking house of Hoffmann, Gelbcke 
and Company, which met with instantaneous success. Dur- 
ing the life of this institution Hoffman published an annual 
trade review of Chicago, showing the growth of its commerce 
and industry, together with the agricultural progress of Illi- 
nois, sending thousands of copies abroad for circulation in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. As a consequence 
German capital and immigration was attracted to this prom- 
ising field. In recognition of the services he had rendered 
to immigrants from the various German countries, and his 
high reputation, he received the appointment of consul at 
Chicago from the Free City of Frankfort, the Kingdom of 
Hanover, and the duchies of Saxe-Weimar and the Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The last named was the birthplace of the 
mother of Queen Victoria of England and of her spouse, 
Prince Albert. In appreciation of his humane services to 
German immigrants, the duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
knighted Francis A. Hoffmann, conferring upon him the 
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cross of the first class of the Ducal Saxonian Ernestinian 
House Order—in German: Ritterkreuz I Klasse, Herzdge 
von Meiningen und Koburg-Gotha. This decoration also 
conferred on him the much-coveted title of von, which the re- 
cipient might use during his lifetime, but could not transmit. 
However, neither Francis A. Hoffmann of Lllinois, nor 
Hans Buschbauer of Wisconsin ever availed himself of that 
distinction. He had become an American, a democrat in 
practice as well as in theory. He took an active part in the 
social activities of his countrymen in the organization of 
various societies, notably in that of the Deutsches Haus 
which was completed in 1856. He was the president of the 
association, started in 1853, which built it. He was also vice 
president of the leading singing society. 

What has hitherto been related is undoubtedly interest- 
ing, but of no political significance apart from the fact that 
these details show Hoffmann’s preparation for the important 
services he was to render his adopted country during those 
stirring times which began in 1854 and ended with the down- 
fall of the Confederacy. Like his countrymen generally, 
from the start Hoffmann had identified himself with the 
Democratic party. It was then the party of the common 
people and had shown itself friendly to the foreigners by fa- 
voring them with an early franchise and a share in the politi- 
cal patronage. ‘The Whigs were considered aristocrats and 
opposed to the foreign element. Whether“grays” or“greens,’”* 
the Germans remained loyal to the Democratic party until 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the enactment of 
Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska bill. Whatever the cause, from 
the first formal protest in this country against human bond- 


‘The Germans who had settled here prior to 1848 dubbed the fiery “Forty- 
eighters,” political refugees who arrived after that date, the “greens” (short for 
greenhorns), suggestive of their inexperience with things American. These re- 
torted by referring to the former as “grays,” i.e., mossbacks, or conservatives. 
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age made by the settlers of Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 
1688, the Germans here have consistently opposed slavery. 
Many Germans had settled in the South during the eight- 

eenth century,’ but on account of the subsequent spread of 

slavery in that region, making the status of free white labor 

unbearable, later German immigrants settled in the North, 
thereby strengthening that section politically as well as eco- 
: nomically. However, in order to understand fully Hoff- 
mann’s first great speech on these questions, quoted below, 
and the attitude of his audience toward Douglas, a brief 
quotation from the latter is cited. When the first attempt 
was made in the United States Senate to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise on the occasion of admitting California in 1850, 
Douglas exclaimed dramatically: ‘The Missouri Compro- 
mise is a sacred thing, canonized in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, and no ruthless hand ought to dare to disturb it.” 
But politicians are rarely consistent, especially those whose 
bonnets harbor a presidential bee. 

Professor F. I. Herriott of Drake University, although 
of Scotch parentage, has by years of patient research dis- 
covered data which prove that the Germans of the Middle 
West exerted a strong influence in shaping the destinies of 
political parties in the fifties of the last century. He has 
written a number of enlightening monographs on the sub- 
ject, one of which, “The Germans of Chicago and Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1854,” shows that their opposition to Douglas’ 
Nebraska bill “was instant, direct and positive.”® He de- 
clares that “it set in motion among them forces in opposition 
to slavery that made the Germans a determining factor in 































* That high authority, Professor Frederick Turner, says that in 1750 “a zone 
of almost continuous German settlements had been establishéd, running from the 
head of the Mohawk in New York, to Savannah, Georgia.” The Frontier in 
American History, 102. 

*German-American Historical Society of Lllinois, xii, 1912. 
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the overthrow of the Democratic party in 1860 and in the 
exaltation of Abraham Lincoln.” On January 29, 1854, 
six days after Douglas had accepted Senator Dixon’s amend- 
ment repealing the Missouri Compromise, they held a public 
meeting to protest against the measure, said to have been the 
first in the country. This massmeeting was followed by an 
immense demonstration held by them on February 8, which 
created a sensation throughout the country and elicited vio- 
lent abuse of the Germans by southern senators. Since 
Francis A. Hoffmann was an outstanding figure on that 
eventful evening, copious quotations are here cited to illus- 
trate his natural leadership and his power as a political 
speaker. 

“While the committee was out preparing its resolutions,” 
says Herriott, “various speakers addressed the meeting. At 
some time during the preliminaries an incident occurred that 
bid fair for a while to frustrate the purpose of the meeting 
and convert it into a disorderly assembly. Some facetious 
or patriotic friends of Judge Douglas varied the program 
considerably by cutting off the gas. In the Egyptian dark- 
ness that prevailed confusion and uproar ensued and riotous 
disturbances and the failure of the meeting threatened. 
Many so concluded and were leaving the hall. Suddenly 
above the hubbub was heard in trumpet tones the voice of 
Alderman Francis A. Hoffmann saying: ‘When I. sit in 
darkness the Lord shall be my light.’ “Whatever you have 
spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light.’ “To the up- 
right there ariseth light in darkness.’ Silence fell upon the 
excited crowd and order reigned; and the exodus stopped. 
Quick witted persons soon discovered the point of trouble 
and restored the lights. Instantly there flashed forth from 
the ready speaker the words: “The darkness is passed and 
the light now shineth,’ and ‘there will be brought hidden 
things out of darkness,’ and more equally to the point. 
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“Alderman Hoffmann, although at the time engaged in 
banking, an occupation that rarely conduces to success in 
oratory or elocution, had been a Lutheran preacher; and he 
possessed histrionic ability to a marked degree. His apt and 
luminous quotations from the Book of Books and his telling 
voice gave him perfect mastery over the turbulent elements 
of the meeting. One who was present informs the writer 
that the effect of his speech was electric. It was the perform- 
ance and the speech at South Market Hall that created pub- 
lie confidence in his ability and led two years later to his 
nomination by the new Republican party for the office of 
Lieutenant Governor—an honor which he could not appro- 
priate because of a technicality affecting his naturalization 
but which did not operate when he was nominated and 
elected in 1860. 

“How many and who addressed the meeting cannot be 
definitely stated. The Tribune and the Journal mention 
only the effort of Hoffmann. The Democratic Press states 
that Messrs. Hoffmann, Schlaeger and James Breck ad- 
dressed the assembly. Only one of the speeches seems to 
have been preserved in extenso although the Tribune an- 
nounced that several were to be translated into English for 
circulation. The Journal reproduces a considerable portion 
of Mr. Hoffmann’s speech. Speeches by Germans in opposi- 
tion to Douglas’ bill are so difficult to recover in these days 
that its reproduction here is worth while on this and other 
counts. Alderman Hoffmann was a banker of distinction in 
the city of Chicago at the time. For sometime he had en- 
joyed intimate personal relations with Senator Douglas in 
both business and politics; his home no less than his bank 
parlor being a place of frequent resort for Illinois’s senior 
senator when the latter was in Chicago. But the Nebraska 
bill and its amendments overwhelmed personal admiration of 
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the abilities of the ‘Little Giant’ and fondness for the man, 
and he broke the party ties that for so long had firmly held 
him. 

“The Journal tells us that ‘loud calls’ were made for Mr. 
Hoffmann who addressed the meeting as follows: 

“Tt is one of the greatest blessings imaginable, to be a 
citizen of so great, glorious and free nation as that of this 
Union; but every privilege has connected with itself certain 
duties which must be performed by those enjoying such priv- 
ileges. It is the sacred duty of every American citizen to 
scrutinize the acts of his legislators, and vigilantly watch 
the actions of those who have been commissioned with the 
enactments of the laws of his country. To perform that 
duty we are here assembled! 

“*Stop! I hear from some corner of the House, Stop! 
Remember the party! We are bound to uphold it! The 
leading members of the party stand united on this question! 
Yes, gentlemen, the party, the party, the Democratic party, 
and its leaders, that is the watchword. I am for party or- 
ganization, I have been a faithful adherent of the Demo- 
cratic party for the last fourteen years. I honestly and 
firmly believe that the principal doctrines of that party are 
truly republican; but justice is paramount to party, and the 
dictates of conscience and humanity are superior to those of 
party leaders. If the party is to rule us with an iron rod— 
if the party is to dictate measures at which humanity shud- 
ders and against which justice cries out; then, gentlemen, we 
had better break the chains which fetter us to that party, and 
tear asunder the ties which connect us with its leaders. We 
cannot, we will not sacrifice liberty to party interests; we 
cannot, we will not consent without a murmur, that the curse 
of slavery should blight one inch of that territory which is 
forever sacred to and set aside for liberty! But there is yet 
no danger. This is not a party test, or a party measure. 
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““Gentlemen, I have always had the utmost respect, I 
might say adoration, for the man (Douglas). We had good 
reason to be proud of him as one of the most prominent 
statesmen of the Union; we respected him the more, because 
by perseverance and integrity he had raised himself out of 
the humble workshop of a mechanic to one of the most noble 
positions in the world—but he has betrayed the trust which 
the people have placed in his hands and tonight we weep over 
the fall of a great man in Israel. Henceforth we cannot 
acknowledge his claims to our esteem. 

“On the 6th of May, 1820, it was solemnly declared by 
the representatives of the Union that Slavery should be for- 
ever prohibited—forever prohibited! When the “Champaign 
Ruelds’”’ at his coronation raised his hand toward Heaven 
and swore by the Eternal, that he would grant a liberal con- 
stitution to his subjects, nobody expected that he would per- 
form this sacred pledge; for it is known that Kings and Ty- 
rants will redeem their promises when it suits their conven- 
ience or interest. But when the representatives of a free and 
glorious Republic solemnly pledge and promise a thing, then, 
gentlemen, the world has a right to expect, and does expect, 
that those promises will be faithfully performed. 

“We have no inclination whatever to interfere with the 
rights of the South, and though we may not be able to com- 
prehend the consistency of a man, who with one hand holds 
the scroll containing the Declaration of Independence and in 
the other grasps the lash, with which to drive his fellowmen, 
yet we submit. We peaceably submit to what politicians call 
rights of the South—but when that terrible curse, Slavery, 
advances, when supported and invited by northern dough- 
faces, it is pressing onward; when it threatens, in spite of all 
former contracts and compromises, to set its unholy foot on 


"An allusion to the King of Prussia. 
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the free soil of the North, then, gentlemen, we should and 
will arise in a body and will cry out! “So far, but no farther!” 
and we will not be subdued by the cry of party, party! The 
choice is easily made between freedom and party, between 
liberty and slavery, between right and wrong. The freemen 
will strike for the former and never consent to the latter. 

“ “There is yet another feature in said bill, or rather in 
its amendment, which alone is sufficient to brand the whole 
bill with the marks of condemnation. Foreigners are de- 
prived of the privilege of voting. That amendment, gentle- 
men, is the Devil’s cloven hoof sticking out without covering. 
Such is the love of the Democratic Senate for the hard-toil- 
ing immigrant, that they place him politically on the same 
basis with the slave whom they consider a chattel! O! De- 
mocracy! where are thy blushes! What is the object of the 
amendment? 'To advance slavery, to prevent the foreigners 
from settling in that country, and casting their vote in favor 
of free labor, and in opposition to that terrible system of 
making capital out of the blood of their fellowmen.’ 

“In translation Alderman Hoffmann’s speech no doubt 
loses much of its vigor and vivacity compared with its force 
and flavor in the original German. Nevertheless, we can well 
imagine that uttered by him under the intense excitement of 
the occasion with orator’s fervor and abandon, it had a de- 
cided effect, and we can easily believe the Journal when it 
says that the speaker was ‘frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause’ and that he concluded ‘amid the deafening cheers of 
the whole assemblage.’ ’”* 

Hoffmann’s effective speech and the strong resolutions 
adopted at this meeting foreshadowed the loss of thousands 
of German votes to the Democratic party. According to a 


* Very likely Hoffmann’s own translation, for only he could have supplied the 
scriptural quotations in the exact phraseology of King James Bible. 
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list published by the Cincinnati Gazette, eighty German 
newspapers in the country opposed the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, while only eight supported it. Yet in spite of the in- 
tense opposition manifested against it throughout the North, 
it was made a party measure, forced through Congress un- 
der the adroit management of Douglas and signed by Presi- 
dent Pierce, May 30, 1854. As a concession to foreigners 
the amendment barring them from voting in the territories 
had been killed. This concession, together with the power of 
party organization, the use of political patronage, the men- 
ace of prohibition and the Know-nothing movement, held 
many of them in line. Owing to the great Irish famine of 
1846-47, and political oppression and revolution in the Ger- 
man states and in Hungary, immigration from these coun- 
tries had assumed such enormous proportions as to arouse 
widespread native opposition to all foreigners. The rapid 
spread of Catholicism in consequence of these accessions 
_ caused violent attacks upon that church, even to the extent of 
the burning of churches and convents by mobs. Moreover, the 
Germans, whether Catholic, Protestant or Liberal, gave of- 
fense by their foreign speech and ways, but especially by 
their infractions of the puritanic sabbath then prevailing.’ 
Their Saturday evening dances and Sunday parades and 
picnics were often broken up by natives, while crimes against 
Germans went frequently unpunished.’® The secret politi- 
cal society organized in 1853, popularly known as Know- 
nothings, demanded that foreigners should not be admitted 

* During her extended visit to this country, Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist, commented repeatedly on this puritanic Sabbath. One afternoon in 
October, 1850, she was not permitted to go boating on Lake Mendota, Madison. 
“But it’s Sunday,” she writes, “and on Sunday people must not amuse themselves, 


not even in God’s beautiful scenery. But sleep in church—that you may do.” 
The Homes in the New World, i, 631. 


*In Waukesha County, at this time, three murderers of Germans, one victim 
a woman, went unpunished. 
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to citizenship, the franchise and eligibility to public office 
until after a probationary residence of twenty-one years, and 
that they should not owe further allegiance to any foreign 
potentate or power, including the pope.'’ Although promi- 
nent anti-slavery leaders insisted that this movement was 
promoted by the slaveholders to distract attention from that 
burning question, it is none the less true that it made great 
headway in New England and other northern states, as well 
as in the South. Even Chicago elected a Know-nothing 
mayor. By declaring himself emphatically opposed to 
Know-nothingism, Douglas held not merely the Catholic 
vote, but succeeded in retaining many other foreigners as 
well.’* Yet these considerations did not influence Hoffmann 
who proved a factor in winning an Anti-Nebraska victory 
in the fall of 1854, resulting in the election of Lyman 'Trum- 
bull to the United States Senate in place of Senator James 
Shields who had voted for the obnoxious measure. 

There were other prominent Germans who helped or- 
ganize the Republican party in Illinois, mentioning only 
Frederick Hecker, Gustave Koerner and George Schneider, 
but Hoffmann’s services had been so outstanding, that he 
was nominated by acclamation over his protest for the office 
of lieutenant governor at the state convention in 1856."* It 

"Curiously, Secretary of State Lansing ruled, in 1915, that a native of the 
state of Louisiana whose father was born in France was of dual citizenship, be- 


cause of the French law that the sons of Frenchmen, regardless of their birth- 
place, owe allegiance to France. This decision now plagues us. 


“During the insurrection in Germany in 1848, the orthodox churches held 
with the government from whom they derived their subsistence. This, together 
with the heretical views of the revolutionists resulted here in controversy and 
recrimination. The chasm between the “Forty-eighters” and the Catholics was 
unbridgeable, for which reason there was no political union possible of these 
elements. 


* Frederick K. F. Hecker (1811-1881), a lawyer and a leader in the German 
revolution, settled near Belleville, Illinois, in 1849. The idol of the “Forty- 
eighters,” he proved a power in the anti-slavery movement, for which he spoke 
and wrote. He was a delegate to the Republican National Convention in 1860 
and a presidential elector; he raised a German regiment and for a time com- 
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was then discovered that according to the constitution of 
1848 no person was eligible to the office of governor or lieu- 
tenant governor “who shall not have attained the age of 
thirty-five years, and been ten years a resident of this state, 
and fourteen years a citizen of the United States.” Agree- 
ably to these provisions Hoffmann was ineligible on two 
counts: he was only thirty-four years old and had, there- 
fore, been a citizen for only thirteen years. He consequently 
withdrew and John Wood of Quincy was substituted. This 
setback did not, however, diminish his ardor for the cause, 
but along with the other members of the “Big Four,” men- 
tioned above, made a strong campaign for the entire ticket, 
and the German districts showed the effects of their untiring 
efforts. Although both major parties had tried to conciliate 
the Germans in their respective platforms, for the first time 
in thirty years the Democrats lost their state ticket, yet 
Buchanan won the electoral vote owing to the support given 
Fillmore by many anti-slavery Know-nothings. But for 
the restrictions of the state constitution, Hoffmann would 
have become lieutenant governor and succeeded Governor 
William H. Bissell upon his death in March, 1860. 


manded a brigade during the Civil War, retiring after being severely wounded. 
Like Hoffmann he remained a Republican. 

Gustave Koerner (1809-1896), born at Frankfort, became a lawyer, was 
forced to flee upon the failure of the political uprising in 1833, locating at Belle- 
ville, Illinois, the same year. He was elected to the Illinois legislature, to the 
supreme court in 1844, became lieutenant governor in 1852 as a Democrat, but 
’ Jeft that party on account of the slavery question. He was a delegate-at-large 
to the Republican National Convention in 1860, where he brought the German 
delegates into line for Lincoln, whose friend and close advisor he continued. He 
succeeded Schurz as minister to Spain. In 1872 he returned to the Democratic 

arty. 
George Schneider, another political exile, was condemned to death for his 
participation in the uprising in his native Rhenish-Bavaria. He was likewise a 
founder of the Republican party, doing valiant service against slavery as editor 
of the Illinois Staatszeitung, then one of the most influential papers in the North- 
west. He was a district delegate to the convention which nominated Lincoln in 
1860, and was appointed by him as a confidential agent to the German states 


under the guise of a minor consulship. Subsequently he became a prominent 
banker of Chicago. 
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Although an extremely busy man, Hoffmann continued 
his earnest efforts in behalf of the anti-slavery cause as a 
speaker, writer, counselor and organizer. In 1858 he again 
stumped the state for the Republican ticket, and although 
Lincoln failed to obtain a majority in the legislature owing 
to the Democratic gerrymander, the Republican candidates 
had a majority of the popular vote. In 1859 he and his good 
wife visited Germany, France and England, but in 1860 he 
was back in political harness. In recognition of his out- 
standing influence among his countrymen and unquestioned 
- ability, he was again nominated unanimously for lieutenant 
governor, running on the same ticket with Richard Yates 
for governor and Abraham Lincoln for president, an un- 
usual distinction. In that campaign he spoke effectively 
from start to finish in both German and English. He was a 
popular speaker, possessing the rare faculty of understand- 
ing the masses and the ability to reach them in simple lan- 
guage. He was especially successful among the German 
farmers, and it is a remarkable fact that his former church 
constituencies in Cook and Du Page counties have continued 
loyal to the Republican party all these years except in 1890 
and 1892, when many of them temporarily strayed from the 
fold on account of school laws obnoxious to them. 

During the critical times which followed Lincoln’s first 
election and inauguration, the Great Emancipator could al- 
ways rely on the loyal support of Governor “Dick” Yates 
and his efficient lieutenant, Francis A. Hoffmann. When- 
ever the exigencies of war called Governor Yates out of the 
state, he never hesitated about going, for he knew that Hoff- 
mann had the ability and tact to handle any emergency. The 
governor conferred with him and sometimes deferred to his 
judgment. Thus when Yates prorogued the legislature in 
June, 1863, he had prepared a long address which seemed 
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to Hoffmann apologetic. The latter thereupon prepared a 
brief message with which the governor dissolved the recalci- 
trant body. Hoffmann’s descendants possess a number of 
documents which attest his activities as acting governor. 
Yates and himself continued intimate friends until the 
former’s death in 1873, this friendship being perpetuated 
in the name of a grandson, Richard Yates Hoffman, a 
prominent attorney in Chicago.* 

Hoffmann’s position as presiding officer of the senate of 
Illinois during the Civil War was not a bed of roses. Party 
spirit ran high in that evenly balanced body and opposition 
to war measures was at times intense. Disloyalty, secretly 
fostered by the “Knights of the Golden Circle” and the 
“Sons of Liberty,” was widespread. Secret conferences 
were held with Confederate agents for the purpose of liber- 
ating and arming the 12,000 prisoners held at Chicago and 
Springfield, planning with their aid to bring about the seces- 
sion of the Northwestern States.’® In certain sections these 
disloyal elements were so strong that they shed their “cop- 
perhead” skins and used their fangs openly. “Uncle Joe 
Cannon” cites the most atrocious of these outbreaks. He 
says: “Illinois went against Lincoln in 1862, and from that 
time until 1864 the southern sympathizers continually tried 
to hamper the Government in putting down the rebellion. 
In 1864 there was the murder of seven Union soldiers in 
front of the courthouse at Charleston, which is the blackest 
spot in Illinois history. They were shot like mad dogs and 
the sheriff of the county, leaving his place in the courtroom, 
led the mob to an unprovoked attack on the unarmed 
soldiers.’”** 


* All of Hoffmann’s descendants have dropped the final “n.” 


“John W. Headley, Confederate Operations in Canada and New York (New 
York, 1906), 217-230. Headley was one of the agents. 


*L. White Busbey, Uncle Joe Cannon, 87. 
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Courage is as effective in politics as in war, and Hoffmann 
never showed the white feather as presiding officer of the 
senate of Illinois during those turbulent times from 1861 to 
1865. Withal, he was so tactful, competent and impartial 
in his rulings as to win the respect of the senators regardless 
of party. In 1864 he was nominated for presidential elector 
at large and it is claimed that he traveled more miles and 
made more speeches during that intensive campaign than all 
his fellow-electors from Illinois combined. As an elector he 
had the inestimable privilege of casting a direct vote for his 
beloved friend, President Abraham Lincoln. He gave 
further aid to the Union cause by organizing Hoffmann’s 
Dragoons, equipping these at his own expense. 

Although these unsought honors were highly appreciated 
by Hoffmann, they did not make amends for the pecuniary 
losses incurred through his political activities. The demands 
on his time by the anti-slavery and Union cause resulted in 
the neglect of his own affairs. In his absence his associates 
had invested heavily in Tennessee State bonds which, with 
a lot of “stump tail” currency, became worthless after the 
outbreak of the Civil War. His bank, which had weathered 
the panic of 1857, was in consequence forced to the wall. 
Yet with characteristic buoyancy, he did not despair, but 
capitalized his ability in another channel. Vast areas of un- 
occupied land had been granted by the federal government 
to the states for the support of public education and to cor- 
porations for the construction of canals and railroads. Since 
idle land is unprofitable, there was great rivalry between the 
states and railroads to attract settlers for their respective 
grants. But owing to wars abroad and hard times and civil 
strife here, immigration had been greatly reduced. At this 
seemingly inopportune time, 1862, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, for whom Hoffmann had previously sold lands, offered 
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him the management of their German Land Department, a 
position which he accepted. He succeeded in settling thou- 
sands of Germans on their grants between Mattoon and Ef- 
fingham, a territory which had until then attracted few 
settlers. He also succeeded in locating Germans in Marion 
and Washington counties. He likewise secured many settlers 
from the eastern states by advertising in German news- 
papers and almanacs of that section, and by calling the atten- 
tion of German pastors to the favorable opportunities 
offered by these lands to the younger members of their 
flocks. The map of that region still bears witness to his suc- 
cess by such place names as Augsburg, Dieterich, Eberle, 
Herborn, Humboldt, Sigel, Strasburg and ‘Teutopolis. 
Gerhardt’s Illustrirter Familienkalender, New York, 1864, 
contains one of Hoffmann’s advertisements of these lands, 
stressing particularly the opportunities offered in the “neue 
deutsche Stadt, Sigel, Lll., situated 190 miles south of Chi- 
cago in a district settled almost exclusively by Germans.” 
His earnings from these activities were considerable, but he 
used them mainly to liquidate his obligations due to the fail- 
ure of his bank. At any rate he was so successful that he 
resigned in 1866 to start another bank, which was reorgan- 
ized and enlarged a year later, with the aid of German capi- 
talists, as the International Bank of which he became presi- 
dent and cashier. It soon ranked as one of the leading banks 
of Chicago. Hoffmann’s standing as a financier in that city 
may be judged by the fact that after the great fire in 1871, 
he was elected chairman of the committee of bankers who 
were to devise practical means to alleviate the financial needs 
of the stricken community. It was largely due to his efforts 
that the banks were promptly reopened, thereby preventing 
a general panic. He was likewise prominently active in re- 
storing the city’s necessary business establishments, notably 
that of insurance. 
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Unfortunately these intensive activities and grave re- 
sponsibilities brought on a nervous breakdown which finally 
forced Hoffmann to withdraw altogether from business life 
and politics. He now determined to spend the remainder of 
his allotted time in the country, far from the city’s turmoil 
and perplexities. To make sure of this he did not retire to 
his country place in Du Page County, which had been his 
home and refuge for a number of years, and where some of 
his children were born and two of them passed away. After 
looking about he found an ideal spot for his retirement in the 
Rock River Valley, a short distance north of Jefferson, Wis- 
consin. Here he purchased a large estate to which he re- 
moved in 1875, naming the fertile acres and shady wood- 
land, “Riverside Farm,” and his domicile, ““Tusculum,” an 
apt allusion to Cicero’s retreat at ancient Tusculum. Like 
Cicero he retired to devote himself to literary pursuits and 
country life, but unlike the Roman sage, he remained in re- 
tirement. Thereafter he held aloof from all business activi- 
ties, and although frequently urged to do so by influential 
friends in Milwaukee and elsewhere, he positively declined 
to reénter the political field. His retirement was merely a 
change of occupation. He did not stagnate, for the teacher 
and humanitarian in him, the urge to be useful to his fellow- 
men, would not permit him to rest. Realizing that so many 
of his countrymen knew little about farming, and that even 
those who had been farmers abroad were unacquainted with 
climatic and soil conditions here, he devoted the remainder of 
his life in instructing them in agriculture and horticulture by 
weekly contributions to German newspapers and by writing 
books on these subjects. He did not, however, attempt to 
impress his new audience with the prestige of the Honorable 
Francis A. Hoffmann, former lieutenant governor of Illi- 
nois and prominent banker of Chicago. He understood the 
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German Bauern too well for that. He wanted results. He 
therefore addressed them as a farmer, or Bauer, used their 
own vernacular and thereafter always signed his articles and 
books with his pen name, “Hans Buschbauer.”’ Did he suc- 
ceed? Let Dean William A. Henry of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, give his testimony. He 
says: “Wisconsin has many unique characters which stand 
out among their fellows endowed with a personality, rugged 
strength and vigor peculiarly their own. . . . Of all these 
characters there is none stronger in native force and charac- 
ter, richer in the treasures of solid learning, endowed with 
greater versatility than the Hon. Francis A. Hoffmann, 
better known from one end of Wisconsin to the other, 
whether in forest or prairie, as Hans Buschbauer.”’ 

After sketching his previous career in Illinois, Profes- 
sor Henry proceeds: “It is, however, as a practical horti- 
culturist and as an agricultural writer and editor that Hans 
Buschbauer has won his highest laurels. In this capacity 
he has not only won an enduring reputation, but he has been 
the guide, philosopher and friend of thousands of his coun- 
trymen who have made Wisconsin their home, bringing to it 
the industry, the capacity for patient toil and for the confi- 
dence in a friend which, once given, is never withdrawn, that 
distinguished the children of the Fatherland. Nor is he one 
of those editorial writers, alas, too common, who if they 
were honest might well say: 

We farm (on foolscap) with complete success, 
And till large farms with paper, pen and ink, 
And, sitting in-doors, at a regular price, 

Give large amounts of good out-door advice. 

“Since 1875 he has lived at Riverside Farm near Jeffer- 
son. What a bower of beauty he has made it our readers 
may see from the cut which we produce in this issue. In the 
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more than a quarter of a century since he has made River- 
side Farm at once his home and the expression of his thought 
in matters agricultural and horticultural, he has delighted 
his friends whether of the Fatherland or the land of his adop- 
tion, (whom he has in so many ways served so well) by his 
writings in the Milwaukee Germania, an agricultural weekly 
which alone has a much larger circulation than all the Ger- 
man agricultural papers combined. In addition to this he is 
the agricultural editor of the Chicago Warte and the Buffalo 
Volksfreund.** He has also been a voluminous author on 
agricultural subjects. His books have been written in the 
German language and published in large editions. Among 
these we might mention Buschbauer’s Handbook on the Cul- 
ture of Grasses and Fodder Plants, and his works on poultry 
breeding, bee culture and horticulture. 

“Although he has reached his three score and ten, there 
are yet before him many years of usefulness. No man is 
better qualified by native ability, a rich store of accumulated 
knowledge and a magnificent agricultural and scientific 
library and conscientious devotion to his duty to labor effec- 
tively for the amelioration of his fellow-men, and particu- 
larly of his German Bauernbriider, or brother farmers.”— 
The Wisconsin Farmer, December 29, 1893. 

The German newspapers whose agricultural supple- 
ments he edited were read by the hundred thousand, circulat- 
ing not only in the states of their publication, but the world 
over. His numerous books likewise found an enormous 
number of readers, for the publisher distributed them gra- 
tuitously as premiums to subscribers who paid in advance. 
He was enabled to do this by the advertisements which ap- 


* These papers were owned and published by George Brumder of Milwaukee, 
then the most influential German Lutheran layman in the country. He was 
highly successful as a publisher and banker. 
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peared in them, these ranging from that of the Wisconsin 
Central Railway, which offered for sale 800,000 acres of 
land-grant lands in northern Wisconsin, to agricultural im- 
plements, pure bred stock, seeds, church bells and organs. 
These books were not cheaply gotten up, but were made of 
good paper, well printed and illustrated, with a durable cloth 
binding. Thus a copy of the Handbuch fiir Futterbau und 
Milchwirthschaft, 288 pages, published in 1883, in the 
writer’s library, is as good as new. It is noteworthy that the 
literary style of Buschbauer’s books is of a high order, free 
from the colloquialisms and humor of his newspaper articles, 
another proof of his perspicacity. 

The agricultural supplement of the three George Brum- 
der newspapers heretofore mentioned-—the Haus und Bau- 
ernfreund which he conducted—evoked numerous ques- 
tions which called for answers. There was also a department 
for women conducted by “Grete Buschbauer,” which called 
forth a large number of enquiries. It was generally believed 
that Mrs. Hoffmann wrote the contributions which appeared 
with the curious signature, but a granddaughter, who was 
reared in the household (Mrs. W. F’. Nehrling), declares 
that this work was likewise done by her grandfather, as will 
appear later. The performance of these duties absorbed so 
much of his time that he was as busy as ever. Indeed, when 
identifying the persons whose names appeared in the old 
Ervenberg church records of 1838-39, he wrote that despite 
his eighty years, his professional duties bound him to his desk 
about twelve hours a day. But he enjoyed his work im- 
mensely and was free from his former worries and responsi- 
bilities. The emoluments and honors were not as great, it is 
true, but he cared little for these. He did not miss the high 
society of Chicago, or even the German V ereine with which 
he was formerly connected. He had his family, his work, 
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his library, his “Riverside Farm,” and a great host of admir- 
ing readers in all parts of the world. He was always glad to 
entertain the friends who visited “‘Tusculum,” being a whole- 
souled host and a charming conversationalist. “He loved his 
fellow-men.” 

Thus sped his years in happy, useful activities until his 
final summons came, ending his second remarkable career 
and a long, meritorious life, on January 23, 1903, sur- 
rounded by his loving wife, children and grandchildren. 


TRIBUTES 


“Francis A. Hoffmann was more than a skilful, compe- 
tent writer; he was a man of deep sensibility (Gemiith). 
And it was this quality that gave worth to his work... . 
He was a highly individual author, and in saying this we do 
not think primarily of his excellent general, as well as tech- 
nical knowledge; we think rather of his peculiar faculty of 
writing popularly. Not flat and superficial, and in a manner 
that betrays that the writer is forcing himself into a popular 
strain. That was not Hoffmann’s way! If he wrote that 
Hinz and Kunz—a favorite expression of the departed— 
not only understood him, but were led to apply his teaching 
in practical life, that was the means by which he won all 
hearts. 

“These he secured because he understood how to infuse 
into everything he wrote his wonderful depth of feeling. 
And in addition, all that he wrote was impregnated with a 
delicious humor, a virile wit, and where it was applicable, a 
biting sarcasm or, perchance, a drastic, but very painful, bit 
of abuse. Even those who had no understanding for agri- 
culture and the like felt themselves attracted to him. 

“But above all, be it emphasized, that Hans Buschbauer 
in his writings, has been the means of immeasurable good. 
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He succeeded in inspiring thousands of farmers to a rational 
management of their interests, . . . bringing home to them 
in the most eloquent manner the high nature of their calling 
and their responsibility in the solution of the most important 
economic problem of our country. And everything that he 
wrote was illuminated by a lofty, moral earnestness and his 
conception of existence was grounded in the bedrocks of 
Christianity.” —Die Germania, Milwaukee. 

“I met Governor Hoffmann first during the memorable 
senatorial campaign of 1858 at a great Republican rally in 
Metropolitan Hall in this city, where he made a rousing 
speech for Abraham Lincoln and against the extension of 
slavery. Afterward I met him frequently and was always 
impressed with his affable and cheerful nature and the kind- 
ness of his heart. To him as much as any one individual man 
on the German side of our American people west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains is due that great movement which started 
among the German-Americans at the time of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854, and placed them so 
largely on the side of the Republican party. We have it 
from the lips of Lincoln, Seward, Sumner and a host of 
other prominent leaders that without the German vote, Lin- 
coln could not have been elected in 1860, and without the in- 
telligent guidance of just such men as Governor Hoffmann 
the Germans would hardly have been on the Republican side 
in such great numbers.”—Hon. William Vocke of Chicago. 

“The death of Francis A. Hoffmann this morning 
marked the passing of one of the most notable figures in 
southern Wisconsin. . . . He was one of the founders of the 
Republican party, and was for years an earnest supporter of 
its principles.”—Milwaukee Daily News. 

The following extracts, showing traits not heretofore 
mentioned, are taken from an obituary by Dr. H. Dumling 
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which appeared in Der Haus und Bauernfreund of January 
30, 1903. 

“In 1853 Hans sent for his father and stepmother, and it 
is amusing how he received them. On their arrival in Chi- 
cago by steamer, they stood waiting on the shore, not know- 
ing what to do. Then there drove up an elegant carriage 
drawn by a spanking team. A finely dressed gentleman 
stepped out and, unmindful of the gaping crowd, sought to 
embrace the old man. He, not recognizing his son, pushed 
him away, when Hans with tears in his eyes soon convinced 
him that it was his own son who stood before him. It was 
characteristic of Hans. 

“He never could help showing his gratitude to those who 
had aided him while in need. A bookbinder, who had forced 
a Louis d’or (equal to $5.00) upon him on his departure 
from home, was later rewarded with free transportation to 
America. A woman who had befriended him on his arrival 
in New York by harboring him in her boarding house, was re- 
quited most generously. While on his way to Europe, he 
looked her up and enquired whether she would serve him 
with a meal. Impressed by his fine appearance, she hesi- 
tated, saying that all she had was sauerkraut and bacon. 
“The very thing I want, mother,’ said he in their native dia- 
lect. Partaking heartily of the simple fare, he observed the 
woman’s downcast demeanor. On questioning her, he learned 
that she was worried about a $200 mortgage on her place. 
Straightway the noble man took out his purse and paid the 
widow's indebtedness as a reward for her kindness to him 
when he was a penniless immigrant.” 

A letter written to a friend at Osnabriick, Germany, 
gives his reaction upon his induction to the office of lieuten- 
ant governor of Illinois. “The whole affair,” he writes, 
“seemed like a dream. ‘Even now I glance into the mirror 
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to assure myself of my identity when others address me as 
“Your Honor,’ or ‘Honorable.’ On inauguration day a grand 
coach drawn by four black horses drew up before the gover- 
nor’s mansion and took me to the capitol. We drove along 
crowded streets, the houses all gaily festooned, amid the 
cheers of thousands, the blare of music and the booming of 
cannon. Arriving at the beautifully decorated hall, the oath 
of office was solemnly administered by the chief justice of 
the Court of Appeals, and then I was introduced by the 
Chamberlain as: “The honorable, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the State.’ I could no longer restrain myself. When I 
recalled how young Frank, the poor bookbinder’s son of 
Herford, arrived only twenty years before with his patched 
trousers to seek a modest home for himself—who struggled 
so long against poverty and care among strangers; who did 
not even dare aspire to a minor political position—now ex- 


alted to the second highest office of a state of 2,000,000 
people—I thought my heart would break with emotion. In 
spite of my grandiose surroundings, I could not restrain my 
tears and I wept until my heart was relieved.” 
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MM: grandfather, Francis A. Hoffmann, wooed my 
grandmother, Cynthia Gilbert, while he was a young 
Lutheran minister stationed in De Kalb County, Lilinois. 
Her folks were farmers thereabout. It was a love match 
and an elopement, for they were married at Crown Point, 
Indiana, on Washington’s birthday, 1844. Since then many 
Illinois couples have followed them to that Gretna Green. 
Grandmother was born at Lisbon, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, May 15, 1825. According to a second cousin, her 
mother’s name was Nancy Livingston Freed, but she herself 
told me that her mother’s maiden name was Brown. Grand- 
mother was very modest and knew very little of her people, 
but I have always felt she came of fine stock. As soon as 
they were married, grandfather spoke nothing but German 
to grandmother, who was of pure British antecedents. 
After about six weeks of this, she did what many young 
wives do, namely, went home to her mother. She being a 
very sensible woman and the mother of fourteen children 
made her go back to her Francis when she found that other- 
wise he was good to her. And she proved an apt pupil, for 
when they went to Europe fifteen years later, some one told 
her: “I can tell from what part of Germany your husband 
comes, but your German is so free from accent, that I can’t 
determine what province you hail from.” Needless to say, 
this pleased her greatly and was quite a feather in her cap. 
That visit was not an unmixed pleasure, for although he was 
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an American citizen, grandfather feared arrest because he 
had run away from Prussia to escape military conscription, 
then a grave offense. However, unknown to him he had 
been pardoned; the pardon followed him in his travels and 
did not reach him until after his return to Chicago. 

At the time of his marriage grandfather was an itinerant 
Lutheran minister who received fifty dollars a year and gifts 
of food from his parishioners. They started housekeeping in 
a one room log cabin. They did have a horse which he rode 
even at night when making long trips to baptize infants or 
minister to the dying. He was very conscientious in his 
work and suffered exposure and hardships. Once, during a 
blizzard, grandmother, who loved horses, tied the horse to the 
bedpost and fed it the only food available, cold boiled po- 
tatoes. They did without their own meal so the horse could 
eat. 

Later on when he could afford it, Grandfather Hoff- 
mann sent for his father, stepmother, brothers and sisters. 
Grandfather’s father was a bookbinder, poor but cultured, 
and a very clever craftsman. I have seen work from his 
hands, bindings and boxes, and it was beautiful. ‘Though 
it was a hardship for him, all his children were given a good 
education. My grandfather’s brother, Theodore, became 
a prominent physician in Chicago. His two sisters, when 
grown to womanhood, were gracious and aristocratic in bear- 
ing. 

As I said before, grandfather taught his wife to speak 
German, and when we were children on “Riverside Farm” 
and as long as he lived, nothing but German was allowed in 
the house. Our servants who ate with us at the table, were of 
German stock and so it worked very well, though it was quite 
hard for a few years for my brother and myself after we 
started to attend the public schools. Grandfather tutored 
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us until we were about eight. I am very grateful for having 
learned to speak and read German, and for the privilege of 
browsing at will in his wonderful library, for it has opened 
avenues of pleasure to me which will never close. Grand- 
father was a fine teacher and our lessons were very enjoy- 
able. He kept a large jar of fruit candies in the spare room 
adjoining his office, and usually gave us some every day. He 
made us do Fawen first, as he called it, which consisted of 
making bows and various motions with our arms, imitating 
him all the while; then as a reward, we got candy. (These 
exercises were called calisthenics. ) 

Grandmother did no literary work at all. The “Frau 
Grete” articles which appeared in the newspapers as com- 
panion pieces to the “Hans Buschbauer” contributions were 
composed and written by grandfather. She helped him with 
advice and recipes when he asked her, but she really did not 
have very much to do with them. He thought it a good joke 
that he could do this without being discovered. He was very 
versatile. He later carried on a voluminous correspondence, 
answering all letters personally in longhand, often staying 
up late into the night to finish. He did not get any extra 
pay for this, though it increased the circulation of the paper 
greatly. He was shamefully underpaid by the Brumders. 

Grandfather gave up the ministry because he had some 
throat trouble which, however, later left him. He was broad- 
minded, and though he never left the church, he was very 
liberal in many of his views. He loved to argue and nothing 
pleased him more than when the Lutheran minister and the 
Catholic priest (who was likewise one of his friends and a 
frequent caller) happened to arrive at the same time. He 
would resort to every means to get them to quarrel, siding 
first with one and then the other. After his death he left his 
large, valuable library to Northwestern College at Water- 
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town, an institution which trains young men for the Lu- 
theran ministry. During his lifetime he paid each year for 
the tuition of one young man at this same school. He was 
very charitable, but a favorite saying of his was: “Don’t 
let thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,” and he 
practised what he preached. 

Carl Schurz was a very good friend of my grandparents 
and a frequent visitor while they lived in Illinois, although 
this was before my time. A very frequent visitor and one 
whom I loved very much was Gustave Kiistermann, later a 
congressman from the Green Bay district. He was much 
younger than my grandparents, but they were great friends. 
Mr. Kiistermann was on the State Board of Control, and al- 
ways stopped over for a day or two when anywhere near 
Jefferson. He played the piano and sang very well, and 
composed some. He and my grandparents played whist by 
the hour. Another visitor, though he came very seldom, was 
Dr. Paul Reinsch, famous diplomat and scholar. He was 
particularly fond of grandmother, but I don’t remember 
him very well. 

While both grandparents were alive, we enjoyed a very 
lovely and I presume typically German family life. Grand- 
father was fond of reading aloud to us evenings. We had 
beautiful books which he imported from Germany; a bound 
set that delighted me from the time that I was five was 
Fliegende Blatter. I looked them through so often and 
read the jokes over and over, so that I almost knew them by 
heart. Birthdays were made much of. The Geburtstagskind 
had a wreath of fresh flowers in a semi-circle about his plate 
at the table for the entire day. Besides that a table in the 
“parlor” was covered with a white linen cloth, then quite 
elaborately decorated with flowers and sprigs of arbor vite. 
In the center stood the cake, surrounded by a wreath and 
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candles, and the rest of the table was covered with presents. 
This was all done rather secretively behind locked doors by 
grandmother. After all was ready and the candles were lit, 
the guest of honor was admitted and the gifts were pre- 
sented. Later the cake was cut at the big birthday dinner, 
consisting of the favorite dishes of the celebrant, and the 
day ended. Our Christmases were lovely, too, and have 
spoiled me for any other kind. All other holidays since seern 
flat by comparison. German fashion, we celebrated it on 
Christmas eve, and we did not believe in Santa Claus. We 
were taught instead about the Christkind, a much nicer way 
I think. I believed that He (the Christ child) literally came 
down from heaven to trim the tree and leave the presents for 
us. The parlor was again the scene of all festivity. For 
days the preparations had been going on behind locked doors 
with much pounding of hammers and giggling by the hired 
girls, as the maids were then called, who helped wholeheart- 
edly. The tree was about ten feet high, not counting the 
stand. At its base was a tiny village made of card board, 
with grass of real moss, streets of sand and a lake of glass. 
The tree stood well away from the wall and was beautifully 
trimmed all around. A lot of baking had been done for 
weeks before Christmas, and some of the cookies were made 
in such large quantities that they lasted till the following 
Christmas. I have never tasted anything so good as those 
German Christmas cookies. On Christmas eve, after the 
tree was lighted, we all went into the parlor. After the ex- 
clamations of delight had subsided, grandfather read the 
story of the birth of Jesus from the Bible, and then accom- 
panied us on the piano while we sang Ihr Kinderlein Kom- 
met, Stille Nacht, and Luther’s Vom Himmel Hoch Da 
Komm Ich Her. Then the presents were distributed. There 
were several tables of them and we children were given beau- 
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’ tiful German toys in profusion. No nation knows how to 
celebrate Christmas as beautifully as the Germans, and 
grandfather kept up all the fine German customs as long as 
he lived. 

Grandfather was very good to us children. He never 
said “No” to us. We wanted a pony, but he died before we 
got that. He was reluctant to get us one, probably thinking 
we might get hurt. He did give us small bicycles instead 
not long before his death. I don’t think he quite approved 
of them, however. Grandfather recorded not only the hap- 
penings in the family and on the farm, but also took daily 
meteorological observations of the temperature, the direction 
of the wind, barometric pressure and precipitation. He be- 
came quite an expert at forecasting the weather. To amuse 
us he occasionally illustrated this record with funny draw- 
ings. 

As I said before, he carried on a large correspondence, 
answering all enquiries about agriculture which came to him 
from readers of the Haus wnd Bauernfreund. 'These letters 
had to be stamped, of course, and we considered it a great 
privilege to climb onto his desk and attach the stamps for 
him, making as much noise as possible with the pounding. 
We called this Bumpsen and thought it a fine game we were 
permitted to play. I don’t suppose grandfather ever stud- 
ied child psychology, but he was a wonderful pal, knowing 
how to make a child happy. ‘There never was a better 
teacher. As I remember him, he had a clear, smooth, pink 
and white skin, hairless arms, and beautiful hands and nails. 
His hair, which he wore rather long, was silvery and fine 
and quite thick. He dipped his head into a bowl of cold 
water every morning and then rubbed it vigorously until 
dry. This stimulated the circulation and kept his hair very 
beautiful. His eyes were clear and blue, and quite strong. 
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He was always in excellent health and enjoyed good food, 
though he was not a large eater. He smoked a long German 
pipe, the bowl of which was china and the stem must have 
been thirty inches long. He was fond of walking back and 
forth, and as our rooms were very large, he had quite a 
promenade. In fine weather he walked on the veranda. He 
planned his articles while walking and smoking. He some- 
times wore a cap shaped like those worn by rabbis, and a 
long alpaca coat. We used to hide under this coat and walk 
back of him, and have him try to guess where we were. He 
pretended to be fooled by us, when we would come out from 
under cover and with shrieks of delight set him right. 

He considered the Rock River Valley the most beautiful 
place in the world. Our farm was lovely in those days. The 
well-kept fields extended towards the east almost as far as 
one could see, while to the rear of the house was a beautiful 
wood, chiefly maple and oak, half a mile long and bordered 
by the Rock River. We had a large garden which furnished 
enough vegetables for our use during the entire year. We 
had more strawberries, currants and raspberries than we 
could use, so had them picked on shares by neighbors. We 
kept silver-laced Wyandottes, a horse, cats, dogs, canaries, 
parrots, and gold fish, We were furnished feed for the 
horse and chickens as part rent of the farm, which we did not 
work ourselves, except in the beginning. We were also sup- 
plied with a gallon of milk a day, and every year several hogs 
and a cow were butchered for our use, and this was also a 
part of the rent. So we lived extremely well, with three very 
square meals a day. Our grandparents were very hospitable. 
There was always considerable imported wine in the cellar, 
most of which had been given to grandfather by admiring 
friends. This was only brought forth for guests, or family 
celebrations, or holidays. We children were given a glass of 
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it, as a matter of course. The minister was always served 
a glass as soon as he arrived, together with a large slice of 
coffee cake. There was as much of the latter on hand as 
there was of home made bread, baked in large, woodburning 
stoves. Grandmother had a tinsmith make large pans about 
twenty inches square in which to make coffee cake, and three 
or four of these were baked about twice a week. They were 
filled with raisins and the tops sprinkled with desiccated co- 
coanut and lots of butter and sugar. We never used 
whiskey. We all cordially detested it. Grandmother had on 
hand Kiimmel, Benedictine and other liqueurs, which her 
sons sent her. We were all given an occasional sip as a treat. 
As these things were not considered in the light of forbidden 
fruit, we were never tempted to drink more than was offered 
us; in fact, gave the matter no special thought. I personally 
think it was very sensible, though some of my friends may 
think this all very shocking. No Hoffmann of our family 
was ever intemperate. 

Grandfather made a great deal of money when in busi- 
ness in Chicago, yet he was devoid of money-greed. When 
his first bank failed on account of others, he not only lost 
heavily himself, but thereafter devoted a great deal of his 
earnings to repay his depositors, although not obliged to do 
so. Besides giving his four sons a fine education, he was 
most generous in other respects. In the middle fifties he 
owned every other lot in Hoffmann’s Addition to Chicago’s 
main business district, but he sold them before they became 
extremely valuable. Some that he gave to his sister Amalia 
(Mrs. Schlosser) she had the acumen to hold until they 
made her a million or so. While living at “Riverside Farm” 
he was not possessed of large wealth, but he enjoyed life 
better than a millionaire. He had enjoyed the friendship of 
great men, including Lincoln, Grant and Yates, but he cared 
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little for political glory himself. Urged by many friends to 
run for governor of Wisconsin, he preferred his home and 
the work of writing. After his death, grandmother received 
messages of sympathy signed by prominent men. I can 
remember only the name of Elihu Root, but there were many 
others. My grandmother was unusually sensible, intelligent 
and sweet. She managed the farm very capably after grand- 
father died, though she was a semi-invalid at the time. I 
often marvel at her accomplishments, handicapped as she 
was, and almost confined to the house. 

I adored my grandfather and I love him still. Though 
not a Spiritualist, I feel that his spirit still lives and as ever is 
interested in my welfare. There never was a finerman. He 
had no enemies that I knew of. Four children survived him: 
Francis A., Jr., long a lawyer in Chicago; Dr. Julius T. C., 
and Dr. Adolph, physicians; and the youngest, my father, 
Gilbert F. W., who was quite a musician. All are gone, ex- 
cept Uncle Julius, now a resident of California. 





EARLY IRISH SETTLERS IN MILWAUKEE 


Humpurey J. DesmMonpD 


a+ the early settlers of Wisconsin were Frenchmen. 
They established a trading post at Milwaukee as early 
as 1785. Solomon Juneau came to Milwaukee in 1818 and 
he and his family were in undisturbed possession until the 
fall of 1833, when four other white settlers “of the Anglo- 
Saxon race” came north from Chicago. It was the begin- 
ning of an invasion which by 1836 established a village, and 
by 1846 incorporated the city of Milwaukee. 

It is interesting to record from reliable data the names of 
some of the early Irish-American settlers of Milwaukee. 
The list is here subjoined according to the year of their ar- 
rival. I have starred such settlers coming before 1850, as I 
happen to know left living descendants. 

1835: Patrick Murray (born in County Longford, Ire- 
land) ; William and Robert Shields; George Furlong,* and 
David Curtin* (father of the eminent linguist, Jeremiah 
Curtin) ; Martin Delaney. 

1836: John Ruan;* Patrick and David Coyne; James 
Larkin; J. Dooley; Robert Curran; P. and J. Rogan; James 
and Frank Devlin;* Francis Byrnes; John Furlong* 
(came from Detroit and became later a leading merchant) ; 
John Foley* (father of the late John Foley Jr., and James 
L. Foley, of Wauwatosa). 

1837: John O’Rourke (first editor of the Sentinel) ; 
Edward Hackett;* Matthew Keenan (born in New York; 
came with his father and family; afterwards vice-president 
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of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company) ; 
Richard Reynolds* and his sons, James, Hugh, and Wil- 
liam. 

1838: Nicholas and Edward Hussey; Thomas H. Fan- 
ning; Richard Murphy; Richard Hackett; Wilson Graham. 

1839: Julius P. B. McCabe (gazeteer and directory 
publisher; he died in 1849). 

1840: Patrick Walsh. 

1841: Thomas Shaughnessey* (father of Sir Thomas 
G. Shaughnessey, who became president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway). 

1842: The Eviston family* (came from Providence, 
Rhode Island) ; John White* (sheriff in 1852, a political 
leader, and father of James S. White, city comptroller in 
1878); M. W. Higgins; Timothy O’Brien* (with a long 
and genial political record). 

1843: Andrew McCormick; Thomas Keogh* (father of 
Edward Keogh, speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly) ; John 
S. Mitchell; Patrick Flynn; Daniel Fitzsimmons (publisher 
of the Irish Appeal, a bi-weekly paper); James Magone; 
Patrick O’Donnell;* William Shields;* Thomas Tobin. 

1844: James Johnson* (first Irish-American doctor) ; 
John L. Doran (an Irish-American lawyer); ‘Thomas 
O’Neill.* 

1846: P. J. Quinn;* Edward McGarry. 

1847: Peter Lynch. 

1848: Edward G. Ryan (afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court) ; Cornelius Corcoran.* 

1849: Edward O’Neill (from Vermont); John Greg- 
ory,* (civil engineer, father of John G. Gregory) ; George 
Johnson.* 

Henry Bleyer, an historian of the Old Settlers Club, in- 
formed the present writer that many of the early Irish 
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settlers in Milwaukee (1839-41), came from Fall River, 
Massachusetts. The panic of 1837 caused the mills of that 
town to close down and there was a western exodus of the 
employees. 

Most of the early Irish settlers, though born in Ireland, 
appear to have resided for a time at some other American lo- 
cality, before coming to Milwaukee. They came chiefly 
from New York and New England, but also from Michigan, 
Ohio, Chicago, and St. Louis, and even from points farther 
south. It was no racial drift; they appear to have felt the 
urge westward in common with their American neighbors. 

In 1837 Rev. Patrick O’Kelly was appointed by Bishop 
Resé of Detroit as the first permanent Catholic priest at 
Milwaukee. He proceeded to build a frame church (St. 
Peter’s). Father O’Kelly was succeeded in 1842 by Father 
Kundig who was not only a zealous missionary, but an able 
organizer. The hierarchy of the American Catholic church 
was at that time considering the selection of a Wisconsin city 
for a new bishopric. Prairie du Chien and Green Bay were 
suggested as well as Milwaukee. Father Kundig settled the 
question in favor of Milwaukee by organizing a great cele- 
bration on St. Patrick’s day, March 17, 1843. It was fully 
reported in the papers and impressed churchmen with the 
spirit and virility of the Catholic pioneers of the vicinity. 
Large contingents came to the celebration from adjacent 
places according to the Sentinel. (Quoted fully in Fifty 
Years at Saint John’s Cathedral.*) Yor instance: 

“St. Mary’s Congregation of Southport [Kenosha], 
with a flag bearing the representation of the American 
Eagle hovering over the Irish harp, with an appropriate 
motto, ‘Where Liberty Dwells There Is My Country,’ and 
‘Erin Go Bragh.’ ” 


* Rev. Dr. D. J. O’Hearn, Fifty Years at Saint John’s Cathedral, 21-28. 
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“St. Stephen’s Congregation of Mineral Point, with a 
flag of the Stars and Stripes, displaying the American 
Eagle with the Shamrock in her bill and supporting the lute, 
one of the emblems of the Land of Songs, in her talons.” 

“St. Patrick’s Congregation of Yorkville, with a white 
banner bearing the name of the congregation encircled in a 
wreath of Shamrock.” 

“St. Patrick’s Congregation of Salem, with a splendid 
banner, on one side of which was a beautifully executed, full- 
length portrait of the Apostle of Ireland; on the reverse the 
name of the congregation in gilt letters.” 

“St. Francis’ Congregation of Newland [Cedarburg], 
with a banner executed by Mr. Tolland of this place, on one 
side of which Father Mathew was represented in a full- 
length portrait administering the temperance pledge to a 
multitude of both sexes; on the reverse the eagle and harp 
were displayed in bold relief.” 

“St. Louis’ Congregation of Franklin with a handsome 
flag executed in a masterly style by Mr. Bailey of this place, 
and displaying on one side the portrait of Ireland’s libera- 
tor, Daniel O’Connell, and that of the liberator of America, 
George Washington, on the reverse.” 

“St. Martin’s Congregation of Geneva, with a white flag, 
bearing the name of their congregation in gilt letters, en- 
circled in a wreath of Shamrock.” 

“St. John’s Congregation of O’Connellsville, with a 
splendid banner, having on one side the harp and eagle, with 
the motto underneath, ‘Erin Go Bragh’; on the reverse the 
name of the congregation.” 

“Wisconsin Catholic Total Abstinence Society of Mil- 
waukee, with a truly magnificent banner, measuring 9 feet 
by 7 feet, and displaying on one side the representation of 
the Genius of Erin playing on the golden harp, with the fol- 
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lowing soul-stirring lines from the pen of the inimitable Irish 
bard, Tom Moore: 


Erin! Oh! Erin, 

Thy night it is past, 

And the sunshine of freedom 

Dawns on thee at last. 
On the reverse a full-length portrait of the Apostle of Tem- 
perance, the Reverend Theobald Mathew, administering the 
pledge to a kneeling postulant. . . .” 

The list is informative not only of the location at the time 
of the early Irish settlements, but also of the prevailing 
sentiment. ‘These people were within the era of O’Connell 
and Father Mathew. 

The first official census of Milwaukee was taken in 1840, 
and the population was found to be 1,712; of whom 778 re- 
sided on the east side, 573 on the west side, and 337 on the 
south side, and in adjoining towns. The population in 1842 
was 2,700, and in 1846 (at the time of the incorporation of 
the city) 9,450. In 1846 according to a school census, the 
population was 15,000; and the division by nationalities was 
as follows: American, 6,969; German, 5,708; Irish, 2,487. 

We thus record the growth of Milwaukee by official cen- 
sus reports: 


MEN OTE es a eR 1,712 
IEEE os 20,061 
Ses. se a . 80,118 
MGs Feo en v4 as 45,246 
NY a a 71,470 
4 Ge 115,587 
RE Set eres yeh . 204,568 
ee 285,315 
ee re 373,857 
au gill g iia roll gees 457,147 


Se ree 568,962 
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Up to 1843, Milwaukee was a Yankee village. The in- 
creasing German immigration thereafter began to change 
things. A third of the population were German in 1856. 
‘The German character of the city never lessened, but rather 
grew, especially after 1870. In 1890, more than one-fourth 
of the inhabitants of Milwaukee were German by birth, and 
more than half were of German parentage. This census 
year, however, saw the high tide of German Americanism in 
Milwaukee. The coming in of large numbers of Poles, Rus- 
sians, Italians, and Slovaks has since considerably altered the 
racial status of the city. The German-born population of 
Milwaukee was nearly 65,000 by census of 1910, or about 
one-sixth of the total population; it was less than a tenth of 
the total population in 1920 but those of German parentage 
were more than a third. 

Similarly with respect to the Irish-American element in 
Milwaukee. Those of Irish parentage were about 15 per 
cent of the population in 1850 or 1860. The census found 
3,436 persons in Milwaukee of Irish birth in 1890, 2,653 in 
1900, and 1,447 in 1920. Those of Irish parentage totaled 
11,772 in 1900, and 10,038 in 1920. It is probable that the 
Irish element in Milwaukee which figured as 15 per cent of 
the population in 1850 does not now exceed 5 per cent of the 
total population. 

The publisher of our first city directory (1847) was Jul- 
ius P. Bolivar McCabe, “‘author of the histories and direc- 
tories of Drogheda, Newry, and other Irish cities,” and direc- 
tories of Detroit and Cleveland. He was an attorney and 
counsellor at law and had his office at 123 Kast Water Street. 
It appears that his business consisted chiefly in taking ac- 
knowledgments of deeds and other instruments to be used or 
recorded in the state of Ohio. His directory of Milwaukee 
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is now regarded as one of the primary sources of local his- 
tory. 

The city directory of 1847 on page 72 states that the 
population of Milwaukee in 1846 was 9,400 and in 1847, 
11,000. Page 46 states that the number of Catholics in the 
city of Milwaukee was estimated at about 6,000. 

It therefore appears that in the judgment of the editor 
of the directory, the Catholics numbered more than half the 
population of Milwaukee in 1847. It is usual, and has been 
usual for many years, to calculate the Catholic population 
of Milwaukee at about one-third of the total population. 

Although the Irish and the Germans must have consti- 
tuted over a third of the population, they were, up to 1844, 
“out in the cold,” so far as public office was concerned. Con- 
scious of this, they “got together,” and in 1844 elected 
Mathew Stein and Andrew McCormick trustees. 

In 1842, John White came to Milwaukee, from Detroit, 
where he had lived five years. White was a tall, vigorous 
man, with considerable self-assertion. He dressed in white, 
wore a white stovepipe hat, and spoke a resonant brogue. He 
organized the Emmett Guards, of which he was captain, 
and so became the political leader (1844-56) of the Irish 
element in Milwaukee. He obtained the Democratic nomi- 
nation for sheriff in 1844, but the nativists “double-crossed” 
him, and while the rest of the Democratic ticket were elected, 
White was defeated by Owen Aldrich (Whig). This pro- 
duced considerable ill feeling among the Irish element in the 
party. Buck, in his Pioneer History of Milwaukee, says: 
* . such was the wrath of the Irish thereat, that for the 
next four years every candidate for Democratic honors stood 
a better chance to be struck with lightning than he did for 
a place on the slate, unless he would swear unequivocally 
that he voted for John White for sheriff in 1844.” Finally 
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in 1851, John White was elected sheriff. He became collec- 
tor of the port under Pierce, and died in 1863. Meanwhile, 
from 1856 on, Edward O’Neill, who came to Milwaukee in 
1849, became the Irish-American man of mark in local poli- 
tics. He was three times elected mayor of Milwaukee—in 
1863, 1867, and 1868. 

Timothy O’Brien was one of the most notable Irish po- 
litical characters in the earlier history of Milwaukee. Of 
Irish birth, he came here in 1842, and opened a hotel known 
as the Travelers’ Home. He began his political career in 
1848, and held political office until the date of his death, in 
the early eighties. He was elected city marshal in 1848 and 
held that office for five years; deputy sheriff for ten years; 
alderman for fifteen years, serving in between as coroner for 
four years; supervisor for two years, and superintendent of 
the poor; ending his career as ward foreman of the Third 
Ward. Such continuous public service argues a large ele- 
ment of personal merit. In the early days of Milwaukee, 
cholera was a dread affliction, and Tim O’Brien as city mar- 
shal, often risked his life in behalf of those stricken with this 
disease. He would enter the immigrant ships at the foot of 
Huron Street and bring out on his back the bodies of the 
dead and the dying. 

When Milwaukee had less than 8,000 inhabitants (in 
1844), it had a German band and an Irish-American militia 
company—the Emmett Guards, captain John White. 

The Milwaukee City Guards were organized in 1848, 
under Captain McManman (“Our Chesterfield”). ‘This or- 
ganization lapsed after four years, but was revived in 1854 as 
the Sarsfield Guards, with John Jennings captain and Ed- 
ward McGarry and P. McDonough, lieutenants. 

The Union Guards were organized in 1855 as a reorgan- 
ization of the Sarsfield Guards. The first officers were: cap- 
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tain, Edward O’Neill (afterwards three times mayor of Mil- 
waukee) ; lieutenants, James S. White and William Ken- 
nedy. ‘The Guards numbered eighty and lasted five years, 
until the Lady Elgin disaster. On September 6, 1860, the 
Union Guards (Captain Barry), with several hundred other 
citizens, went on that fateful pleasure trip to Chicago. The 
object of the excursion was to get funds to buy arms. The 
governor of Wisconsin had withdrawn the state arms be- 
cause Captain Barry told him that he would obey the federal 
authorities as against the state authorities, should any con- 
flict occur. 

On the return journey from Chicago, the Lady Elgin col- 
lided with the schooner Augusta. Nearly four hundred lost 
their lives in the disaster. Most of these were Irish-Ameri- 
cans and the tragedy was felt for years, as a check upon the 
Trish-American life and spirit of Milwaukee.? 

The two earliest Catholic societies of Milwaukee* were: 
The Catholic Total Abstinence Society, founded in 1842, 
with Rev. Peter McLaughlin, president; Edward Hussey, 
vice president; Thomas Keogh, secretary, and Thomas 
Coffee, treasurer; and St. Mary’s Charitable Society, with 
Mrs. Edward Hussey, president, and Mrs. Theresa Juneau, 
secretary. 

In the middle of the fifties, a circle of young men (none 
of them over thirty), was accustomed to meet for discussion 
in the old conference room back of St. John’s Cathedral. 
Among them were Andrew Mullen, Edward O’Neill, John 
Horan, Justin O’Flaherty, and Jeremiah Quin. This 
circle soon merged into the larger literary activities of 
Father Donahoe’s Temperance Society (1857-66). The 
teachers of St. John’s Sunday School (1866-68) formed a 


*Charles M, Scanlan, The Lady Elgin Disaster (Milwaukee, Wis.,), 105. 
*J. S. Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee, iii, 94. 
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dramatic society, and ambitioned to perform Damon and 
Pythias. 

But the most notable old-time literary organization was 
the Curran Literary Society (1868-71). Its principal meet- 
ings were held in Sivyer’s Hall, and among its presidents 
were Patrick Donnelly, John E. Fitzgerald, Martin Larkin, 
John F. McDonald, Richard Burke, J. C. Pollard, Ellen 
Lynch, and Jennie Murphy. 

That section of the east side of Milwaukee, south of Wis- 
consin Street, the Third Ward, was an Irish district, as 
evidenced by the fact that the Irish-American aldermen and 
most of the Irish-American officials usually came from that 
ward. It was called the “Bloody Third,” as the sequel of an 
incident that occurred on September 6, 1861, when in an al- 
tercation between two Irishmen and two negroes on Mil- 
waukee Street, Darby Carney was mortally wounded and, 
in retaliation, a mob came up from the Third Ward to the 


jail in which the negroes were incarcerated and carried one 
of them, named Clark, down to Buffalo Street where he was 
hung. The circumstance that this portion of the city was 
later occupied almost solidly by Italian immigrants gave rise 
to the pleasantry that, whereas ancient Ireland refused to be 


absorbed by imperial Rome, modern Italy had conquered the 
Third Ward. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY MILWAUKEE 
GERMAN THEATRE (1850-1868) 


Francis MAGYAR 


HE development of the German stage in Milwaukee has 

repeatedly been made an object of investigation. How- 
ever, in view of the lack of material, investigators have been 
seriously handicapped. Andressohn’s study’ appears on the 
whole to be the most exhaustive, although he attacked the 
problem almost exclusively from the point of view of the 
literary value of the plays produced. Gugler,’ although un- 
questionably conversant with the subject, takes no account 
of contemporary criticism, while Koss* concentrates his ef- 
forts on the genesis of the German stage. The Theater- 
halender* makes no pretense to scientific accuracy, being in- 
tended principally to serve as a general survey. Neverthe- 
less, this work contains valuable data regarding the attitude 
of the theatre-going public, and for this reason has been 
drawn upon by the writer concerning certain phases of the 
period under discussion. 

The facts cited may serve as a raison d’ etre for the pres- 
ent study, which not only lays stress on the sociological as- 
pects of the question, but also makes ample use of material 
hitherto either unknown or regarded as unimportant. 


J. C. Andressohn, Die Literarische Geschichte des Milwaukeer Deutschen 
Biihnenwesens, 1850-1911. German American Annals, New Series, x, 1912. 


*R. H. Gugler, The Literary History of the Milwaukee German Theater, 
1850-75. (Mentioned by Andressohn.) 


* Rudolph Koss, Milwaukee, 1871. 


* Milwaukee Theaterkalender. Erster Jahrgang. Redigiert von W. Winckler 
und E. A. Ziind, herausgegeben von P. V. Deuster (Milwaukee, Wis., 1864). 
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The first German performance was given on February 
11, 1850, by printers and typesetters of the Banner und 
Volksfreund.® ‘Their histrionic efforts, though exhibited for 
some time, were obviously not appreciated, and the perform- 
ances were discontinued. A more perfectly organized Lieb- 
haberverein, founded as early as December 8, 1849, began 
to produce German plays in February, 1850, and met with 
considerably greater success. 

These efforts, though short-lived, attest the fact that the 
public was not without interest in German theatrical per- 
formances. According to Koss,° the approach of summer 
and the growing interest in the newly founded Musikverein 
were responsible for the discontinuance of the German 
theatre, at that time only a few months old.’ 

Nevertheless, the theatre enthusiasts did not lose heart. 
On September 9, 1850, they reorganized the old Liebhaber- 
verein with increased membership. Until December, 1850, 
four performances took place, the last having the title Ende 
gut, Alles gut. But Koss* maintains that the end was far 
from good. “Half of the income of this performance was 
supposed to be used to help a certain Diirr family that had 
suffered considerable loss as a result of a fire. The family 
and their friends waited in vain for some time for the prom- 
ised assistance, and at last those who had attended the play 
held a meeting. A delegation was chosen to call those in 
charge of the German performances, on the carpet. These 

* Koss, op. cit. 297. 


* Ibid., 297. 


‘It should be pointed out that the movement for a German theatre and the 
activity of the Musikverein ran in different channels of development. In 1865 
two-thirds of the members supporting the Musical Society were Anglo-Americans, 
while the German theatre could as a matter of fact not expect any assistance on 
the part of non-Germans. ef. Der Musikverein von Milwaukee, 1850-1900. Eine 
Chronik (by Oscar Burckhardt, Milwaukee, 1900). 


* Koss, 329. 
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two gentlemen (Rattinger and Ludemann) refused to ap- 
pear, and a second delegation with a note of a more peremp- 
tory tone was sent with better success. Called to task they 
stated that the gross income had been only $17.25, of which 
$5.00 had been spent for music, $3.66 for lights, $1.00 for a 
broken lantern and $3.34 for other accessories. The specifi- 
cation of such unheard of expenses caused a general indig- 
nation and tumultuous discussion. One of the speakers 
claimed that no illumination worth $3.66 had been in evi- 
dence, further, he could prove that the lighting had not yet 
been paid for; as to the broken lantern, the party responsible 
for the breaking should have paid the damage. Then and 
there it was resolved that the two culprits were to pay half of 
the gross income to the Diirr family.” 

This amusing story is characteristic of the somewhat 
primitive nature of the enterprise. Obviously, with twenty- 
five cents entrance fee, not more than sixty persons attended 
the performance. It is hard to account for this apparent 
lack of interest in the face of the fact that even in 1847, 36.8 
per cent of the population of Milwaukee was German. 
(6,969 Americans, 5,708 Germans, 2,487 Irish.) ° 

A new attempt, similarly unsuccessful, was made in the 
same year when a certain Fritz Kencke staged a play written 
by himself,’® after which Milwaukee was without a German 
performance until January 3, 1852. 

The revival of the German stage was not the result of a 
renewed interest in dramatic performances. At the recep- 
tion of a visitor from Germany, the poet Gottfried Kinkel, 
the owner of the restaurant in the Mozart Hall, a certain G. 
Hooks, was accidentally injured, and his friends, Joseph 


* Koss, 271-272. 
* Ibid., 330. 
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Kurz and H. Simon, assumed the management of the Hall." 
Forthwith they decided to reopen it with a dramatic per- 
formance for the benefit of G. Hooks. As appears from the 
reports, the audience conducted itself somewhat unrestrain- 
edly during the performances. The men smoked and 
drank,** the ladies ate apples or cracked nuts and at the most 
critical moment of the play a prominent physician or other 
well known person invited the leading man to a glass of beer. 
These jovialities were greeted by the rest of the audience 
with peals of Homeric laughter. “Papa Kurz,” by which 
name Mr. Kurz was familiarly known, showed great tact in 
the selection of his collaborators and succeeded in improving 
the standard of the performances and in educating his audi- 
ences to the point of refraining from interrupting the plays. 
Nineteen persons belonged to the staff, which played until 
August 5, 1852. This unparalleled endurance is all the more 


astonishing as the gross income of the company was fre- 
quently not greater than one to two dollars per evening."* 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the attraction offered 
after the performance served as the principal drawing-card: 
“the stage settings and the benches were removed, Papa 
Kurz sat down at the piano and the ‘light fantastic’ had its 


full sway.’’** 


From September to December, 1852, twenty perform- 
ances took place. In 1853 the English theatre burned down’® 
and the German stage was the only theatrical endeavor in 
Milwaukee. The result was that two performances were 
given every week and the repertoire improved; not only 
farces but serious plays and tragedies were given with Die 


™ Koss, 376. 
" Theaterkalender, op. cit. 24. 
* Koss, 379. 
* Ibid., 377. 
* Ibid., 409. 
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Rauber as a dramatic climax (April 16, 1853). From Jan- 
uary to May, thirty performances in all took place.'® 

The building in which plays were given until 1853 finally 
proved too small and the Market Hall was rented.'7 Two 
hundred and fifty dollars was necessary to equip the new 
place and the sum was collected in a few hours. The reper- 
toire was more varied than formerly and the public patron- 
ized the theatre to such an extent that the performances from 
July to December, 1853, resulted in a gross income of 
$1,000, while the net worth of the Verein was $1,200.'* 

During the season of 1854-55 fifty-four plays were 
given, among others Wilhelm Fell. Nevertheless, the liter- 
ary level does not seem to have been appreciably raised.'® 

A new era started in 1855.*° Boetzow, who had a theatre 
in Louisville, came to Milwaukee and was engaged as artistic 
manager with a salary of $24 per month. He was a man of 
many parts, serving simultaneously as janitor, handbill- 
carrier, and tailor of the theatre. His efforts resulted in a 
better understanding on the part of the public, and, by stag- 
ing the effective and popular plays of Birch-Pfeiffer, the 
financial result also was satisfactory. Unfortunately, some 
of the most influential members of the board became his 
enemies and he lost his position. 

In the summer of 1856 *' the amount of $1,300 was neces- 
sary to build a balcony. The sum was collected within a 
short time, and the theatre was reopened under the manage- 
ment of a certain Mr. Rittig. In the middle of the season he 
and his wife were asked to resign and a Mr. Pfeiffer was 

* Koss, 409. 

" Ibid., 410. 

* Ibid., 411. 

* Andressohn, op. cit. 71 ff. 


* Theaterkalender, 25 ff. 
* Tbid., 25 ff. 
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engaged. This gentleman turned out to be quarrelsome and, 
in addition, disregarded the orders of the board. The situa- 
tion grew worse, the members of the directorium threatened 
physical violence to Pfeiffer, so that the rehearsals were held 
under the protection of the police. Ultimately, a hand to hand 
fight ensued in which the wives of the board-members took a 
very active part. “The ladies were so enraged that their 
tender hands came into close contact with the cheeks of some 
of the directors.”** The public divided itself into two camps. 
Even the press took sides in the heated discussions, which 
assumed a more and more personal character. 

For the next season (1857) a certain Mr. Fiirst was en- 
gaged, who, however, did not come up to the expectations of 
the public.”® 

In the following year (1858) the hostile parties were 
partially reconciled, and within a few weeks a new organiza- 
tion with 80 members was formed. Pfeiffer, though dis- 
liked by the majority of the public, was again engaged. One 
evening when Faust was to be given, the anti-Pfeiffer party 
resorted to a coup d' état. They took out a chattle-mortgage 
and secured the property of the theatre for $400. After 
that they formed a new organization which went on playing 
merrily. The old organization continued its program during 
the season 1858-59. A certain Mr. Knell acted as manager 
and promised to run the enterprise at his own risk. The 
theatre-going public, however, was dissatisfied and, before 
long, a new war was in progress because Knell resented in- 
terference in matters artistic. 

In the meantime the anti-Pfeiffers went on playing. 
The cost in Knell’s theatre was around $800 a month,” while 

* Theaterkalender, 29. 


™ Ibid., 31. 
™* Ibid., 34. 
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a competing stage was greatly helped by the fact that its ar- 
tistic personnel were amateurs and played without compen- 
sation. 

In 1859-60 Pelosi and Balatka were made managers of 
the Market-Hall theatre,”> but Alderman Schulte, an enemy 
to the theatre, induced the city council to buy the Market- 
Hall to be rebuilt and used as a City Hall, with the result 
that in 1863 the Pelosi-Balatka theatre was without a home. 
From 1863-66 the performances were given in the Burchard- 
Hall; from 1866-68 in the Turnhalle on the West Side.** 

Andressohn” claims that the period from 1860-68 shows 
a decided decline and according to him no records for 1862- 
64 were extant.”* Fortunately, the material concerning these 
years is now available in the Milwaukee Public Library, 
and on the basis of the newspaper files, it appears that the 
picture Andressohn draws of this period, is inaccurate and 
incomplete. Andressohn states that altogether 116 per- 
formances could be traced between the years 1860-68.7" Of 
these 40 per cent were serious plays and 60 per cent come- 
dies, farces and vaudevilles; while in the light of the records 
extant 75 plays were given in 1863-64, of which 48 per cent 
were serious plays, 52 per cent comedies, light comedies, etc. 
In 1864-65, 51 per cent of the plays performed (55 plays 
could be traced altogether) belong to the category of plays 
of serious character and 49 per cent are comedies and other 
dramatic products of a lighter literary vein. Under such 
circumstances, especially when taking into consideration that 
these years were politically speaking particularly critical, 
there was, contrary to Andressohn’s conclusions, a pro- 


* Theaterkalender, 34. 
* Andressohn, 77. 

* Ibid., 77. 

* Tbid., 77. 

* Tbid., 79. 
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nounced tendency to improve the standards of the German 
theatre by all available means. 

The criticisms of the German papers of this period are 
very instructive, though the naiveté of the critics is without 
parallel. One of the performances was not well attended, 
presumably because the management failed to advertise. “If 
this is actually the case, it is a sad admission of intellectual 
poverty by ‘Deutsche-Athen’ as it places the city on an 
equally low level with New York,’*° (where publicity suf- 
fices to draw an audience into the theatre). 

The management put forth every possible effort to please 
ihe public. Comedies, dramas, and tragedies were offered, 
(farces always drew full houses) and the critic is wondering 
if the public will also patronize a serious play*’ (Narciss by 
Brachvogel). Obviously, the public did not.** 

Though the critic despised the methods of the New York 
papers, he encouraged the Milwaukee public to come to the 
performance of Gute Nacht, Hdanschen since he thought that 
it was of general interest “having been burdened with the 
censor’s ban in South-European states on account of its 
religious and political tendencies.”** 

Though the public may be charged with lacking appre- 
ciation for the better plays, it is equally true that the critics 
lacked tact and refinement in their reviews. “The play 
{| Narciss|was favorably commented upon by the most prom- 
inent critics. The Athenian scribblers [i.e. competitive news- 
paper critics] do not know what to make of the play; they 
stare at Narciss like a cow at a new barn-door.”** 


* Banner, October 11, 1863. 
" Tbid., November 1, 1863. 
® Tbid., November 6, 1863. 

8 Ibid., November 21, 1863. 
* Herold, October 24, 1863. 
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Frequently a favorable criticism in a competitive paper 
is a sufficient reason for attacking a performance. “We read 
in the Seebote that the whole ensemble did splendidly.’’* 

Sometimes affairs in the theatre took a most idyllic as- 
pect. “Sunday evening there was great merriment in the 
theatre. Before the curtain rose, the more or less juvenile 
spectators on the front seats performed an intermezzo with 
the still more juvenile actors on the stage. To wit: said actors 
stuck their fingers, their eyes, their noses or their tongues 
through the loopholes of the curtain (loopholes far from 
insignificant in size), and said spectators threw apples, 
oranges and wads of paper at them which struck everybody 
as most amusing.’’*® 

The actors did not always do their best. “Care in the 
method of recitation is surely an important requirement. In 
one case we heard distinctly the following: ‘Accept the 
thanks of a deep-felt father.’ Besides, fewer improvisations 
would be desirable.”’** 

It must be admitted that the management took great 
pains. In 1864 “Mr. Pelosi** brought with him from Ger- 
many splendid new repertoire plays.” 

Repeatedly there were complaints regarding lack of sup- 
port. Unter der Erde by Elmar was received with an in- 
different measure of approval. Unfortunately, the house 
was well nigh empty.*® 

Sometimes the management is induced to introduce into 
its advertising a tone of cheap sensationalism. ‘The per- 
formance of Die Tochter des Gefangenen was announced 

* Herold, October 31, 1863. 

* Ibid., April 23, 1864. 

* Banner, February 14, 1864. 


* Ibid., September 30, 1864. 
* Ibid., October 16, 1864. 
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with “New decorations, a winter landscape and collapse of 
the bridge.”*° 

All around the scenic setting was unsatisfactory. “The 
truly pompous costumes were in striking contrast to the un- 
presumptuous settings.” 

Patrons often seem to have been mannerless. “Smoking 
prohibited” is a rule which occurs since 1865. 

“On Sunday last something happened to our theatrical 
director to which he is not accustomed. The Hall was over- 
crowded and hundreds of people who wanted to buy tickets 
had to be turned back.’’** 

It seems surprising that the Herold, which at all times 
espoused the cause of Milwaukee’s German theatres, speaks 
in indifferent terms regarding the burning down of the Bur- 
chard-Block.** 

Contemplating a number of isolated facts which charac- 
terize the activity of the German element in Milwaukee dur- 
ing 1860-68, one is led to presume a development of the Ger- 
man stage commensurate with the growth of other institu- 
tions of German origin. German as an everyday language 
is regarded as of equal importance with English by the Ger- 
man-English Academy, which was founded in 1851.** ‘Two 
years later, an institution with similar tenets was founded on 
the South Side. German was taught in many grade schools. 
There was a formidable array of German societies and clubs, 
such as the Milwaukee Liedertafel, organized in 1858; the 
Deutscher Mannerverein, founded in 1863; the Gesangverein 
“Frohsinn,’ Schweizer “Griitli”-V erein, Milwaukee Schit- 
zen-Gesellschaft, Verein deutscher Arzte; German news- 

“ Banner, December 25, 1864. 

“ Herold, March 10, 1866. 


“ Jbid., August 4, 1866. 


“ History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Chicago: The Western Historical Com- 
pany, 1881). 
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papers flourished, such as: Wisconsin Banner, which became 
a daily in 1851; Seebote, founded in 1851; Herold, founded 
in 1861; Deutsche Frauen Zeitung edited by Mathilde Fran- 
ziska Anneke. 

Before summing up the various causes operating against 
a continued growth of the theatre, it is necessary to list the 
results of the present investigation. 

1) In the decade of 1850-60, the increase of the popula- 
tion was 125 per cent, during the next decade only 57 per 
cent. 

2) At the same time an interest in German theatrical 
presentations was in evidence during the entire period. 
(Even performances for children were in demand.) 

3) The German population of Milwaukee seemed at all 
times willing to contribute to the cause of a German theatre. 

4) Several times it appeared as if the German theatre 
might be a success even commercially speaking. 

In the light of these findings it is evident that the German 
theatre suffered in no wise a decline either in interest on the 
part of the public, or in efforts by those in practical con- 
trol of the stage. As a matter of fact, numerous causes were 
at work tending to nullify, or at least counteract, the accom- 
plishments of the period under discussion. Among these the 
following seem to be most potent: 

1) The English stage offered a powerful competition. 

2) Internal dissensions frequently interfered with the 
smooth running of the theatre. 

8) The Civil War tended to divert the popular interest 
into political channels. 

4) The German societies recruited themselves to a great 
extent from a population of rural origin unaccustomed in 
their native country to theatrical activities. 
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The higher percentage of serious plays between 1863-65 
may possibly be accounted for by the more serious mood of 
the theatre-going public during the critical years of the Civil 
War. But even if the literary value of the plays produced 
had dropped to a lower level in the face of the obstacles cited, 
there seems to be conclusive evidence of an ever-present de- 
mand for a stage of high artistic level. This demand ex- 
pressed itself in the foundation in 1868 of a legitimate Ger- 
man theatre. 

The new institution was not only a chronological, but an 
organic continuation of the semi-professional efforts. To 
them belongs the merit of having maintained, against all 
odds an interest in the performance of German plays, and in 
the last analysis, in the creation of a German stage as a shrine 
of German culture in America. 





Miiguwm, 





WATER FROM JOHN MUIR’S WELL 


Dr. Vicror KutcHin 


N plain sight on a library table in my office is a gallon 

bottle of water bearing the above label that has attracted 
more or less attention, but to the vast majority the name 
Muir stands for nothing. 

An occasional shadow or a fleeting reflection of a gay 
little sunbeam have been known to follow each other in quick 
succession, attracted by the water that, in its perfect quies- 
cence, has seemed to develop a certain magnetism—a kind 
of a Brobdingnagian crystal-gazing—in which we see an old 
man of the mountains, having joyous fellowship with ele- 
mental conditions and more than priestly worship in a temple 
not made with hands, in which love is the only sacrament. 

Edgar Allen Poe speaks of water “that flowed with a lul- 
laby sound from a spring but a very few feet under ground,” 
something so shallow and effortless that it scarcely deserves 
mention on the same day that we are seeking refreshment 
of soul by a contemplation of that from Muir’s well; that 
was only found after days and weeks and months of hideous 
toil like a convict’s silent system ninety-five feet down in the 
rock. There is magic here. For every foot that little John 
(small for his age and under twenty) digs himself down into 
the rock a spiritual John climbs fifty feet into the sky, so that 
when the well is dug he has acquired the moral fiber from 
which heroes are made, and finding the mountain tops close 
at hand, he salutes them and calls them brothers. There were 
harder tasks ahead but he had found the path to the Mount 
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of Transfiguration. Truth that the Ancients said was at the 
bottom of a well was waiting for young John and made him 
her godchild, imparting to him secrets that are not to be 
lightly confided to any except the elect. The foundation 
of every superman is a real man and Muir was both a man 
and a superman, and yet thou hast not known him. Scotland 
gave him birth. America furnished a rugged environment for 
the development of a genius that belongs to no age or clime. 
He was Nature’s man and God’s man, and a worshiper who 
worshiped Nature and God both in spirit and in truth. 

The infinite blue canopy of the sky reflected the white 
sails of cloud-ships that were leisurely sailing by, on that 
long-to-be-remembered morning when the goldenrod had 
written upon all the Wisconsin hills the word, September; 
and the long-dreamed-of expedition to the Muir homes— 
homes that he helped to carve out of the wilderness—became 
an alluring reality. 

My brother furnished the car and we had at the wheel our 
nephew who had run an ambulance fifty thousand miles in 
France, and he kept seeing resemblances between the Ar- 
gonne and Chateau Thierry and our peaceful Wisconsin 
landscape. Under very different circumstances from those 
surrounding Muir, this young fellow would enter our State 
University the following week, and this trip, to him, was to 
go far in establishing in his mind the fact that a university 
not alone helps make a man, but the man helps make the uni- 
versity,—as Muir had done. 

For more than fifty years I had lived, so to speak, a 
neighbor of the Muirs, for neither “Fountain Lake” nor 
“Hickory Hill Farm” were forty miles away, and yet, when 
I first read Muir’s account of his boyhood days it all seemed 
as remote as when Herodotus was writing of fabulous occur- 
rences and located them in Ethiopia. 
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We made directly for “Hickory Hill,” lying practically 
ten miles north of Pardeeville, Wisconsin, and owned at 
present by Mr. Kearns, a banker in that town, who, fortu- 
nately for us, was visiting his son for the day, who is the ac- 
tual manager of the fertile acres that Muir helped to reduce 
to cultivation. Both Mr. Kearns and his son showed us every 
possible courtesy and gave us all possible information about 
the Muir family. We had not known before that John’s 
father was not only a religious fanatic, but a preacher, with- 
out hands of ordination having been laid upon his head. Mr. 
Kearns remembered to have heard him and cherished a lively 
recollection of the fiery zeal, canny Scotch shrewdness, and 
merciless austerity, that characterized the sermon. Clearly, 
to his mind, eternity in a literal “Lake of Fire and Brim- 
stone” was the well-deserved portion of every impenitent 
soul; a creed well calculated to dry up every drop of the milk 
of human kindness in the believer. Common human tender- 
ness and parental love in written word or neighborhood tra- 
dition we sought in vain; the son shows him to have been a 
hard father and the neighbors remember him as a father 
capable of charging board, from Friday night to Sunday 
evening, of a daughter away teaching and returning for the 
week-end. 

Young John’s well at “Hickory Hill Farm” was the 
pivotal point in the expedition. ‘Thoughts of it had been re- 
current in my mind like that of a clear cool mountain brook 
to a fever patient, and my thirst increased as I neared it. Mr. 
Kearns offered to start the windmill but I would not stand 
for that so I manned the pump-handle myself. Muir said 
the well was ninety feet deep but the pump man collected 
pay for ninety-five feet of pipe. When the water gushed 
into the pail I tried to imagine how it looked to the boy with 
chisel and mallet still in his hand, but of course, that is an im- 
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possibility; but nevertheless, in some sense the tin dipper is 
strangely transformed into a Holy Grail and we are in com- 
munion as never before with a man who in every fact, was the 
greatest among men—a new Moses in the Wilderness with a 
new baptism for all worshipers of the religion of nature. 

We were having a Muir revel and actually had a picnic 
on the lawn beneath the shade of trees that he planted, de- 
clining a pot of coffee that Mrs. Kearns offered us that we 
might be loyal to water from his well. We loitered along 
paths that his feet must have trod, visited the bedroom in 
which he slept, the cellar in which he worked just beneath the 
bedroom occupied by his father, who so bitterly opposed his 
son’s worldly tendencies. In whatever direction our eyes 
turned we saw unsubstantial shadows of young John and 
though we could not understand them, we fancied every pass- 
ing breeze had some message from the long past. Truly, 
seeing is believing, and the whole place became an unfinished 
window in Aladdin’s ‘Tower, and we came to feel a closeness 
to Muir in his youth that nothing else except this explora- 
tion of his early home could have given. Is it not, at least, a 
pleasant fancy that, where we put ourselves in any kind of 
real work, something of the worker remains for all time? Mr. 
Kearns holds the deed and may sell it to John Smith or John 
Brown, but for all time it will remain the Muir Farm. 

The one whom the son called “My all-Bible father” was 
won from vegetarianism by the boy’s contention that when 
God sent the Prophet Elijah food, it was not a loaf of gra- 
ham bread but flesh, and so the boy made a center shot in 
the discussion on the uselessness of science when he called 
attention to the fact that had it not been for the science that 
produced the spectacles he would not be able to read the 
Bible. It is less difficult to forgive the “all-Bible father” 
his exaction of a full day’s work from a sick boy in the har- 
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vest field, and remaining unmoved when confronted by the 
fact that his son was working half the night at his inventions. 
We can even forgive his refusal to promise any financial as- 
sistance to the boy who was starting out into the world to do 
for himself with only fifteen dollars in his pocket, but the 
atrocity of the well digging is a still harder matter to over- 
look. 

The larger view of the whole matter is to ignore and for- 
get an old curmudgeon and find in what to others has been a 
night of destructive rigors, the very environment necessary 
for the development of the highest type of human character; 
the type that triumphs over all obstacles. 

“Father,” he says, “failed perhaps two or three times in 
a whole winter to notice my light for nearly ten minutes, 
magnificent golden blocks of time, long to be remembered 
like holidays or geological periods.” Ordered to bed at a 
certain hour, he got permission to get up as early as he chose 
to work and study, and from that time on, for the rest of the 
winter, he rose at one o’clock A.M. 

“A boy sleeps soundly after working all day in the snowy 
woods, but that frosty morning I sprang out of bed as if 
called by a trumpet blast, rushed down stairs, scarce feeling 
my chilblains, enormously eager to see how much time I had 
won; and when I held up my candle to a little clock that 
stood on a bracket in the kitchen I found that it was only 
one o'clock. I had gained five hours, almost half a day! 
‘Five hours to myself,’ I said, ‘five huge, solid hours! I can 
hardly think of any other event in my life, any discovery I 
ever made that gave birth to joy so transportingly glorious 
as the possession of these five frosty hours. 

“In the glad, tumultuous excitement of so much sud- 
denly acquired time-wealth, I hardly knew what to do with 
it. I first thought of going on with my reading, but zero 
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weather would make a fire necessary, and it occurred to me 
that father might object to the cost of fire-wood that took 
time to chop. ‘Therefore, I prudently decided to go down 
cellar, and begin work on a model of a self-setting sawmill 
I had invented... . 

“T did not vary more than five minutes from one o’clock 
all winter, nor did I feel any bad effects whatever, . . . in 
abruptly cutting down my ten hours’ allowance of sleep to 
eras 

Had not nature, the great outdoors, won John from his 
inventive turn of mind, Edison might have been surpassed 
by the Scotch lad who early dropped his tools never to take 
them up again, going forth to worship in “The Everlasting 
Immensities.” 

Education to John Muir was far removed from the gold 
brick that so many of our so-called best schools and colleges 
are handing out quite promiscuously to those who have fin- 
ished a course of study that has given neither culture nor love 
of learning. Muir did not complete any course of study or 
graduate from the University of Wisconsin. He was too big 
a personality to be pressed into a common academic candle- 
mould; something told him that he would never feel the need 
of the coveted “sheep-skin.”’ 

We had best let him tell of his self-earned school days: 

“Although I was four years at the University, I did not 
take the regular course of studies, but instead picked out 
what I thought would be most useful to me, particularly 
chemistry, which opened a new world, and mathematics and 
physics, a little Greek and Latin, botany and geology. I 
was far from satisfied with what I had learned, and should 
have stayed longer. Anyhow I wandered away on a glorious 
botanical and geological excursion, which has lasted nearly 
fifty years and is not yet completed, always happy and free, 
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poor and rich, without thought of a diploma or of making a 
name, urged on and on through endless, inspiring, Godful 
beauty. 

“From the top of a hill on the north side of Lake Men- 
dota I gained a last wistful, lingering view of the beautiful 
University grounds and buildings where I had spent so 
many hungry and happy and hopeful days. There with 
streaming eyes I bade my blessed Alma Mater farewell. 
But I was only leaving one University for another, the Wis- 
consin University for the University of the Wilderness.” 

Starting out from “Hickory Hill” to find “Fountain 
Lake Farm,” the two farms being less than a dozen miles 
apart, we were brought face to face with a contradiction of 
the Emersonian theory that the man who does something 
better than anyone else will be found out and the public will 
make a pathway to his door. Muir had done better Nature 
work than anyone else, but only twice before had anyone 
else shown curiosity about the homes that he helped make, 
and in which he lived as a boy and young man; and no one 
knew the way to “Fountain Lake Farm,” and a former 
county surveyor did not know of its existence. Fortunately 
for us, our ex-ambulance driver expressed absolute faith in 
his ability to land us there, dead or alive, if, in the middle of 
our care, we put ourselves in his hands as way-shower and 
give him a free hand. Our trust was well-placed and in due 
time, though neither over the world nor under the world the 
trail held true, we arrived where the amber-tinted rays of the 
setting sun were touching with a soft caress, the sight of the 
Muir homestead; the house gone, leaving no trace behind, 
the fountain, for which the place was named, dried up, and its 
very location unknown. The lake, marshy, reedy, and ut- 
terly insignificant, depended for a name upon the owner of 
the land, once belonging to the Muirs and called “Fountain 
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Lake Farm,” changing with the new comer, now “Ennis’ 
Lake.” 

Samuel Ennis, who years ago added the Muir acres to 
his own, was very courteous and showed us where things had 
been and were not, freely admitted that he, personally, knew 
little of John Muir, only having seen him a few times when 
he came back, himself a visitor, revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon. A few Lombardy poplars, some purple lilacs, 
and just one stone of the foundation of the house were left. 
Mr. Ennis had taken us down a winding lane to the place 
we sought, and shortly had to leave us to round up his dairy 
cattle for the milking time. We were almost glad to have 
him go for talk became impossible; we were in lotus land: 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 


All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 


And soon it became so silent that it would scarce seem an ex- 
aggeration to allow Tennyson to further describe our de- 
pression and oppression: 


And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


Work, worry, joy, grief, hope, despair, laughter, tears: 
all human emotions would never more tarry for a night on 
this spot where once there had been a home, and a home that 
had sheltered a little Scotch laddie who finally “ascended 
fame’s ladder so high that from the round at the top he step- 
ped to the sky.” 

“Fountain Lake Farm” is on no public highway, and few 
knew where to locate it—today a memory, tomorrow it will 
be utterly forgotten. The myth of the robins covering the 
babes in the woods is more than a nursery story, it’s a solemn 
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parable of the way the thick falling leaves of forgetfulness 
cover not only the dead children of our fancy, but as well. 
every trace of the great Babylon that we may have built. 
The things in life that are simply grist for the mills of the 
gods that grind exceeding small, don’t much matter and 
it’s the immaterial place occupied by Muir today that will 
not be so quickly swept by the land-slide of the years, and 
though dead and gone in another sense, he is still alive, very 
much alive, and present among the true worshipers of the 
real things in life. 

The inestimable value of Muir’s life work is to be found 
in the fact that he made deaf ears hear and blind eyes see, 
and revealed common things to common people, the world 
over. When he tells of finding a robin and a dandelion on a 
glacier in Alaska, these common things are invested with 
new interest and importance in the scheme of creation. He 
never endowed a wild thing with qualities that it did not 
possess, he simply helped you to see what his trained vision 
could not help seeing, and his great love for all created things 
frequently inspired feelings of tenderness and sympathy for 
our little brothers of the woods and fields where such feelings 
had previously been quite unknown. 

Practically all readers and all critics are willing to call 
Stickeen a classic, but it is something more than that, it is an 
Evangel, good tidings of great joy, and back of the actual 
Stickeen is a glorified Stickeen, forerunner of a new wilder- 
ness gospel, embracing “Lesser breeds without the Law.” 
Muir announced when they returned, “Yon’s a brave dog- 
gie,” and gives him a comrade’s place in a high adventure, 
the wonder of it, being actually shared by the man and the 
dog, almost escapes one, the story is so naturally told. The 
tiny haymaker up on the mountain is scarcely less wonderful, 
preparing for the far-off winter that makes continued exist- 
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ence depend upon forethought. It’s the art of a great teacher 
who presents facts so naturally, that before you know it you 
have made the admission, that while you required the school 
room where you recited lessons over and over again, these 
dumb things, often surpassing us in necessary information. 
receive instruction direct from the hands of the Creator. 
“John O’ the Mountains” fraternized with glaciers, adored 
big trees, and was a universal lover of animals, birds, and 
flowers; to him all these belonged to the same kingdom, and 
that kingdom, the Kingdom of God. 


Is it not a fact that time that is always weaving draws 
its warp and its woof from all ages and climes, out of which 
to fashion its fabric of greatness, which is the visible vest- 
ment of the invisible soul of a real man? The laws of great- 
ness are fundamental and all great souls are alike. ‘Take for 
instance Abraham Lincoln and John Muir. Our first glance 
sees nothing but wide dissimilarity and yet, the wonderful 
words that Edwin Markham set down as being descriptive 
of the first, are equally descriptive of the second: 


And laid on him a sense of the Mystic Powers, 
Moving—all husht—behind the mortal veil. 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The smack and tang of elemental things; 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 
The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn, 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 
The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
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As the great oak flaring to the wind— 


To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. .. . 
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And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Indeed, the lonesome place against the sky must remain 
to the nature-lover upon the passing of the man who blazed 
so many wonderful trails, but the trails on which he walked 
will become increasingly familiar to countless thousands in 
the years to come, and each one will lead to a national park, 
a forest reserve, or to that mysterious region of the North 
where creation is still going on. Better still, if you will let 
him, Muir will meet you at your very doorstep and conduct 
you into that wonderful House of Life—your House, whose 
kitchen you have alone occupied—and pointing to the floor, 
which is the Earth, and to the dome, which is the Sky, will 
solemnly assure you that all things therein are absolutely 
yours. 

The well-digger, the inventor, the life-long student, the 
mountain-climber; from first to last, wonderful, as all may 
be wonderful who do with their might what their hands find 
to do. 

I sometimes put my bottle of water—from his well— 
where the dawn and sunset may each have a chance to baptize 
it with their golden rain and say as though he were actually 
present, 

“Old neighbor, thus the sun at the beginning and ending 
of the day baptized you at the mouth of your well, at whose 
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bottom you found the truth of the old saying, “Labor con- 
quers all thing.’ ” 


John O’ the mountains, wonderful John, 
Is past the summit and traveling on: 
The turn of the trail on the mountain-side, 
A smile and ‘Hail’ where the glaciers slide, 
A streak of red where the condors ride, 
And John is over the Great Divide. 
John O’ the mountains camps today 
On a level spot by the milky way; 
And God is telling him how He rolled 
The smoking earth from the iron mold, 
And hammered the mountains till they were cold, 
And planted the redwood trees of old. 























THE HIGH ART OF PADDLE MAKING 


STEPHEN RADFORD 


|" Uncle Sam’s postal service is as regular as usual, some 
of my young friends will receive shortly after this letter a 
long slender package containing a home made paddle. Yes, 
a hand made and a home made paddle! After half a century 
paddling these lakes and rivers, I felt the urge to make a few 
paddles for my friends who seem to really love a canoe. 

A canoeist’s paddle is his rod and his staff, the symbol of 
his craft; the emblem of his recreational taste; the keystone 
of his pleasures, health and strength; his only resource when 
caught out on the water in stormy weather; his sympathetic. 
silent companion when quiet reflection is needed. 

A canoeist is just born that way; he never needs any 
special training; artificial innoculation will not “take” if his 
blood does not contain that inborn mixture of love of land 
and water, birds and trees, fish and flowers, rolling waves and 
rippling rapids, and above all a perfect appreciation of the 
quiet waters near the shore line where throbs the greatest 
variety of animal and vegetable life. In spite of this wide 
variety of life where the greatest struggle for existence 
would seem to be natural, here Peace reigns. 

Like all animate and inanimate things on earth, the mod- 
ern canoe is the product of our yesterdays. From the first 
floating tree ridden by a savage to the latest jaunty, bright 
colored park canoe with its Romeo and Juliet, the evolution 
in type has been constant with many variations. The walrus 
hide kayak of the Esquimau, the dug-out with outrigger of 
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the brown man of the tropical islands, the batteau of the voy- 
ageur, the birch bark and war canoe of the Indian, the hunt- 
ing skiff, have all rendered important services, each in its 
own distinctive environment. 

With the advantages caused by the great variety of mod- 
ern material and machinery of the white man, the construc- 
tion of the canoe has changed to the clinker, the strip cylin- 
der, canvas cover and folding canvas; each selected accord- 
ing to the taste and purposes of the canoeist. ‘The canoe 
has developed from an occupational necessity of our fore- 
fathers to a pleasure craft for the maintenance of our health, 
recreation and culture; yes, culture of a love of Mother Na- 
ture. 

It was my good fortune to hear a great violinist, who 
though in advanced years, was still considered at his best. 
Owing to an accident to his foot at the time, he limped out 
on the stage which added much to the appearance of old age. 
The audience wondered if this was a real master, but when 
he raised his bow from his side, before a string was touched, 
the power of the musician could be foretold. 

Later one of the world’s greatest cartoonists lectured 
here. His talk was quite ordinary, but when he reached for 
a piece of chalk to illustrate his ideas, you realized his con- 
fidence and power before a line was drawn. Later those two 
instances came forcibly to mind when a man asked to bor- 
row my boat and paddle. He had not been on the water for 
fifteen years, but the poise and ease of his step to the proper 
place in the light canoe, and the confidence of his grip on the 
paddle shaft, and the grace of the first forward swing before 
the blade cut the water proved that the art had been learned 
as a child and would never be forgotten. 

Unlike rowing, the act of paddling is a joy. The motion 
is so rhythmic it seems a delight rather than an exercise. 
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Rowing is drudgery; paddling, an inspiration. As an exer- 
cise it takes high rank. With the change of stroke from side 
to side, all the muscles from hip to head are in action in de- 
lightful combination. Every motion has its compensating 
push and pull. The twisting or torsion movements, using 
all the muscles of the trunk, send the blood coursing to the 
region of the internal organs and give a glow that is felt for 
hours afterwards. Some of the physiologists maintain that 
the use of the torso muscles is much more important than the 
movements of the limbs. 

In a row boat, the oarsman cannot see what he is ap- 
proaching; fin, fur and feather life disappear, before the 
oarsman’s range of vision covers their position. In the canoe 
the old timer faces the bow, unconsciously has his eyes rang- 
ing from side to side like a cruiser’s searchlight; his paddle 
hardly ruffles the surface of the water; the canoe glides 
smoothly and quietly. His interested passenger is quietly 
told to look in this or that direction; here a little sandpiper, 
lovingly called a tip-up; a mink or muskrat slips quietly into 
the water leaving a few widening rings; now a tall blue heron 
or bittern in the distance standing rigidly to resemble a 
broken stick as long as he dares and then with immense out- 
spread wings wafts his way to a more secure position a quar- 
ter of a mile away. A pickerel slips away from under the 
boat, a pair of marsh wrens are tying together two or three 
leaves of paddle grass as the foundation for their summer 
home which will have its front door so cleverly screened from 
view by another leaf ingeniously fastened before the open- 
ing. A flock of tern are circling like the cleverest swallows 
and dipping down to pick up their breakfast from the crest 
of a foaming comber breaking on the beach. A pair of wild 
ducks slip into the marsh weeds. A ribbon or band of small 
fish-fry miles in extent start on a migration, following an 
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age old instinct to reach other seasonal feeding grounds. A 
brilliant cardinal flower leans over from a bank of peat and 
looks at its own reflection in the still water. 

If one were asked which leaves the impression of most 
beauty, the answer very likely would be the occasional sight 
at sundown when the surface of the lake or bay is unnatur- 
ally calm; the brilliant gold, copper, blue and violet tints of 
the afterglow are reflected perfectly on the water; every 
sound hushed; every movement stopped and across the view 
a single waterfowl wings its way; it barely clears the surface 
of the water; its image is reproduced so perfectly you think 
there must be a pair. Your paddle is laid softly across the 
gunwales of the canoe, you are hushed till the bird disap- 
pears in the shadows at the edge of the marsh. Bryant’s “To 
a Waterfowl” comes to mind: 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

It is a sacrilege to mention the first verse without the 
others; as one reads the poem it seems that it should be all 
one verse; it is such a harmonious whole. 

Now you may have a beautiful stream or an ideal lake 
to travel, your canoe has been selected because it is steady in 
a rolling sea, or has a rockered keel to make a quick turn at 
the short bends in the rapid and narrow river; or light and 
flat construction that will skim the shallow waters of the 
marshes whose teeming life was so beautifully and sympa- 
thetically described by Sidney Lanier in his “Hymns of the 
Marshes”; you may have the canoeist’s nature loving heart, 
but your cup of happiness can not be quite complete without 
a good paddle. With the right paddle in hand the canoeist 
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seems to feel that the very souls of Thoreau, Agassiz, Bur- 
roughs, Hudson and others are there in the canoe with him. 

Of paddles there are many kinds; all sizes, shapes, 
weights, and materials. All evolved out of the tastes, 
strength, uses, and necessities of the boatman and the charac- 
ter of his voyages. As one who has been much about the 
water, I have seen them made of a piece of tin or shingle 
nailed to a stick and used by the barefoot boy in his three 
board skiff; I have used the common plaster lath; an edging 
or slab has helped .nany a fellow to the fishing ground or 
swimming beach; a board split from a cedar log has helped in 
many emergencies. The forest has been searched for the 
most suitable wood. Enthusiastic amateurs and experts ar- 
gue over the merits of the yew, the hickory, the ash, the rock 
maple, the white oak, the spruce and the soft maple, but the 
question has never been definitely settled and the discussion 
goes warmly on. 

The proper length, weight, shape, width and finish de- 
pend, like beauty, “on the eye of the beholder,” the size and 
strength of the owner, the weight of the boat, or the nature 
of the trips. 

It seems that every art or craft in the course of time has 
developed one or more master workmen. The art, yes art, 
not craft, of paddle making has its master hand. The man 
lived, worked and died at a simple home on the Wolf River 
along the edge of the marshes. A trapper, a boat builder, 
but most of all THe Past Master or PappLeE Makers. As 
an illustration of his great muscular strength and endurance, 
a friend tells of seeing him step into his canoe, paddle in 
hand and when asked where he was going replied, “Oh, just 
going to Winneconne for some groceries!” Eight miles 
there, eight miles back! Sure to be some bad winds passing 
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through two lakes! Think of it! A simple errand, paddling 
along sixteen miles with a single blade. He would outdis- 
tance the ordinary outboard motor boat of his time. Tell 
that to your friend, who cannot go on an errand of two 
blocks without stepping into a street car or insist on using 
the auto. 

But above his great physical makeup towered a great 
moral quality that earned him the name of “the gentleman” 
of his vicinity. So quiet, so calm, so gentle, so just; but the 
courage of a lion in defense of his rights. The assistant in 
his shop needed nothing more than a look from his eyes to 
know that poor work would not pass inspection. 

This master workman was Charley Sherburne of the 
Wolf River, Wisconsin. Every riverman of that time who 
spent his entire working day in a tiny skiff would have a 
Sherburne paddle at any price in preference to any other 
make even as a gift. 

Charley had the woods searched for big, clean, straight 
trees of soft or silver maple which were taken to the nearby 
mill to be quarter-sawed, or as he expressed it “cut from 
heart to bark,” and then the strips hung in his shop a year 
or so to season before being worked into shape by hand. The 
quarter-sawing was to prevent the paddles warping out of 
shape after being wet. 

A hundred years before this time, the old millwrights of 
the East who constructed the simple machinery in the water- 
driven grist mills discovered that the wooden teeth in the big 
gear wheels would stand more friction and last longer if 
made from soft maple; would outlast hard rock maple, tough 
hickory or strong oak. So in the use of a paddle, the grind- 
ing along the edge of a boat could be endured much better if 
of soft maple. 
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In addition to straightness and wearing qualities, the 
soft maple had the additional virtues of lightness and elas- 
ticity. How well I remember the words of an old riverman 
who taught me: “If you paddle all day, every ounce counts; 
if your paddle is limber it gives a little as you catch the water 
at the beginning; and at the end of the stroke it winds up 
with a whip; it won’t rack your arms and shoulders.” If you 
wish to verify this reasoning, watch the fellow who is pitch- 
ing grain all day next summer and see if he does not invari- 
ably reach for the limber-handled hay fork. 

Now if Sherburne had skill in the selection of paddle 
timber, he had a genius for design which was different from 
any other pattern I have ever seen. Such lightness where 
safe; a beautiful rib down the center of the blade to give 
strength with the least amount of material. The concave 
sweep of lines from rib to edge was a delight; and the edges 
sharpened to cut the water easily. The long, slender, well 
proportioned shafts were so perfect in their way, one invol- 
untarily thought of the perfection of a Greek column. The 
grip of the top handle was just fitted to the hand and alto- 
gether the “feel” and balance made it perfect for its duty. 
And then like the old masters of the middle ages who occa- 
sionally dressed their paintings with raw linseed oil which 
brought out the beauty and richness of the colors, Sher- 
burne instinctively did the same by rubbing on the paddle a 
slight coat of the same material. No superficial varnish or 
shellac to be scratched or peeled. Just a simple treatment 
to mellow the color and retain the elasticity of the tissue. It 
was a Stradivarius of the paddle-makers art. 

Around the paddle I am sending you, there is a little per- 
sonal sentiment and personal history. Fifteen years ago I 
was passing the schoolgrounds where my children started 
their formal education and noticed the contractor cutting 
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down some shade trees to make room for a new building. A 
fine, large, soft maple log was lying on the ground. I did 
not examine it with an artist’s eye, nor that of a botanist. A 
canoeist steeped in the traditions of the Wolf River could 
see only a bundle of paddles clustered around its heart! The 
log was rescued from the fuel men and taken to the nearest 
rill to be quarter-sawed, perfect cuts from “heart to bark.” 
These pieces were cut up into smaller strips and blocked out 
in the rough and hung on end around the furnace the next 
winter and then transferred to the attic. 

In the following years these were taken down a few at a 
time and worked out by a disciple of Sherburne. Through 
the efforts of friends and enemies most of these paddles were 
broken, lost, stolen, strayed, or given away. Little short 
sneakers for the fellow who crouched low in the skiff; long, 
graceful seven and eight foot push paddles for the one who 
preferred to stand up while traveling through the weeds. 
Fifty-six blanks were cut from that log! The last ten were 
taken from the attic this winter and into the hand of a simple, 
sentimental old amateur who had never fashioned a paddle 
before in his life and whose only right to attempt the work 
was an inborn love of canoe and paddle. 

The one that reaches you is fashioned after the design of 
the master paddle craftsman, or rather artist. This is lighter 
and suited for pleasure in light boats and not for hard river 
work. The only change made in the pattern was the thick- 
ening in a spot where it is necessary to reinforce since the 
lack of skill of the modern canoeist gives them unusual wear, 
while the old riverman would not be charged with such care- 
lessness because of the perfection of his stroke. 

As this paddle leaves here the ice is two feet thick in our 
northern waters but we know that the snow and ice will dis- 
appear, Spring will come in due time heralded by the “flying 
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wedge” on the first flight of wild geese. The canoe will fol- 
low closely the receding ice and will glide close to shore 
where the mud flats reach from marsh to water. All the 
marsh life will awaken, but the canoe gliding softly along 
will not startle them. 

The paddle going to you is one of my first attempts to 
fashion; after one look you will not doubt it. There is no 
hope of attaining skill in a new craft after passing the half 
century mark. There are imperfections, slight waves here 
and there, of which I was painfully reminded when this was 
shown to an old friend of Sherburne’s, who owned a couple 
of his masterpieces. He picked up the paddle, held it end 
for end up to the light, his critical marksman’s eye running 
down the long shaft and edge of the blade. He handed it 
back and with severe voice said: “Say! that is so crooked, if 
a fellow tried to paddle with it, he would fall out of the 
boat!” No danger of my becoming conceited over paddle 
making. In spite of that honest, severe and discouraging 
criticism, the paddle is going to you just the same with a 
hope that you will look at it with more ignorant eyes and 
charitable heart. 

Until summer comes, set the paddle in the corner where 
you can look at it occasionally; wrap around it the memories 
of past cruises and the anticipations of seasons to come. Per- 
haps in a measure these will cover up the crudeness of my 
work or at least excuse it. At the end of a season take a soft 
old cloth and rub a coat of raw linseed oil over the surface; 
keep it mellow. Next season come to our northern lakes, 
“by the side of stillwaters that restoreth your soul.” 

As for me, I shall continue to brag and glow in the use of 
my old six foot paddle; it has the “hang,” the “balance” and 
the “feel,” the proportions and the traditions of the past. 
One’s pride should be condoned if he owns and swings a 
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Stradivarius of the paddle world. It was made by that 
master craftsman and artist of all paddle makers, the stout 
hearted Charley Sherburne, who many years ago started on 
his last long trip down the Great UNKNOWN River with his 
canoe loaded to the very brim with the richest load ever car- 
ried in a canoe—the high esteem of every man he ever met. 























DOCUMENTS 
IMMIGRANT LETTERS 


[* the year 1928, during a visit to various countries of 
Europe, the Superintendent of the State Historical So- 
ciety made arrangements wherever possible for the collecting 
of letters written by emigrants from those countries who had 
settled in Wisconsin. His argument was that the public in- 
stitutions of the countries from which these emigrants went 
forth would be benefited by having such records of the dis- 
persion of their people, while the institutions in the United 
States would find them invaluable as an aid in studying the 
process by which immigrants became adapted to American 
conditions. Among the European institutions which took 
up the suggestion most enthusiastically was the National 
Library of Wales at Aberystwyth, whose director the Hon- 
orable John Ballinger promptly circularized all Welsh news- 
papers in the interest of the plan. As a result, old letters 
hidden away for many years in garrets and escritoires, began 
to pass to the library from individuals and families in differ- 
ent sections of Wales. Of these Mr. Ballinger sent to the 
State Historical Society photostatic reproductions of a 
group of eight written at different times from Wisconsin. 
Of those written originally in Welsh he enclosed also an 
English translation. 

The earliest of the Welsh letters was by John and Mar- 
gred Owen, founders of an important Wisconsin family, 
who wrote from their new home in the Baraboo Valley, May 
27, 1847. This letter we reproduce below, in the English 
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translation, and we add to it, by way of commentary, a letter 
from Owen Jones Owen, Baker, Montana, February 10, 
1930. The latter was elicited by news that the original letter 
had been received here and, as the reader will see, it throws 
considerable light on the progress of the Wisconsin settle- 
ment of which John and Margred Owen were the pioneers. 


Other immigrant letters will be published from time to 
time.— EpIror. 


Baraboo Near Fortwinibego 
Wisconsin. 
May 27/47. 
Dear brother & Lowri & little Griffith, 

I hope you will be in good health when you receive these 
few lines, as we all are at present. I am sorry I have not 
written to you before, but it is due to my negligence. It 
gives us great pleasure to receive a letter from you although 
I am afraid that my long silence teaches you not to write. If 
you spare a shilling to post a letter to me every month we 
shall be very pleased to have it. Tell everyone who inquires 
after us that we think the country will prove very agreeable 
to us. We are only sorry that we did not come earlier, but 
“better late than never.” ‘The land in general is exception- 
ally good, and although thousands come here the country is 
so immense that there is yet plenty of Government land. 
There are miles of it near me, not yet taken. Many have 
come here since I came, but we were the first Welsh family 
to cross the Wisconsin river. It is difficult to obtain Gov- 
ernment land without paying a higher price for it than the 
Government price. The natives are keen on claiming (as 
they call it) the land before the Welsh. The Welsh settle 
before they go far enough into the interior to find Govern- 
ment land; the price of Government land is 5s. 3d. of your 
money. I do not know where to begin giving my news; I do 
not know what Will said in his previous letter. I will try to 
answer the questions you asked. I found Mr. Griffith Rich- 
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ards, Dolgau a very kind friend; he spent several days with 
me, in his gig, showing us the country. He bought me a 
waggon for eight pounds, oxen at 4 pounds a head and cows 
at two pounds ten shillings a head. When I had bought 
glass, nails, a saw and shears to build a house, and acquired 
Government land and food in readiness for our arrival here, 
I had but one pound left, but Providence took care of us ex- 
cellently. Will and Owen found work to do immediately, 
we earned eight pounds and in that way got food for the 
winter. From that you can see that we only had just enough 
to come here. We have very good land, it is as level as “dol 
Sauson” there in Faner, if it does not lie too low. We may 
have a square mile of it, if we have success and health to pay 
for it when we recover from the fever. Deio and I sawed 
pine wood [planks?] at the end of the winter and the be- 
ginning of the spring, and we exchanged them for flour, 
pork, sugar, and tea. We have plenty of food after all, and 
the flour comes to the house in barrels continually. We were 
rather depressed at times when I feared that the Lord was 
unwilling that we should come here, but your last letter com- 
pletely ended the debate in our minds; the mighty hand of 
Providence has looked after us exceedingly well everywhere. 
Although we have no reserves of money, if we have good 
health for a few years we shall be able to pay you and every- 
one else everything. Will has earned from fifteen to twenty 
pounds this spring; he has not come home yet, we expect him 
every day. I shall have that money to buy cattle. I shall 
have from ten to twelve pounds from William, Margred’s 
brother; he has turned out a very good man. I mean there- 
fore to buy some cattle; if I go down the river a little way I 
can get cattle at £2 or£2.5s.a head. This is a good place for 
selling butter; the butter at Faner was quite yellow at the 
beginning of the summer, but the butter here is much more 
yellow. The price of corn and flour will rise here presently. 
A barrel of flour now costs £1.5s, of your money and the po- 
tatoes are 2s.0d. This is the best place I have ever seen for 
men to obtain work, and sufficient money to support their 
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family as well. Good men earn from 4s.0d to 8s.0d of your 
money. As the country is so new, we are rather mixed; we 
have as neighbours three Frenchmen, one Dutchman, four 
Irishmen, one Yankee, and from fifteen to thirty Indians, 
so we have had no religious meetings, but the family meet- 
ings, from September until now, but better things are dawn- 
ing now. ‘Iwo Welsh families are coming near us and we 
hope to have public worship soon. One whole family is re- 
ligious, as is the wife in the other. Tell the children at Llanell- 
tyd school to make the most of the Sunday School and of the 
gospel; it is the only principal thing; thousands in America 
despise it, but it is the only thing for which we long:—that 
is, our old friends with whom we worshipped. Remember 
us all kindly to them, especially the members of the Society. 
You are our friends still, although we may never see each 
other again. I hope you will continue to remember us at the 
throne of grace. The necessity for missionaries is as great 
here as on the Kassia Hills and in Brittany and other places, 
and there is need for men here of whom the ungodly will be 
afraid. No Welsh is preached nearer here than a distance of 
eighteen miles. Between whites and Indians thousands die 
round us for want of knowledge (of religion), and so this 
country is ‘white’ for the great harvest, i.e. for the Gospel. 
There are more Welsh Methodists than anything else in 
Wisconsin. ‘There are ten preachers here, but the churches 
are so young and so weak that it is as yet impossible to work 
much. Remember Wisconsin in America, the first Monday 
night of the month. Remember me to Owen and Cati and 
try to get John Jones and Lewis to give 100 to send them 
here. (There is plenty of land here, and plenty of tobacco 
at a very low price, and tea at 1s.6d. to 3s.0d a pound) and 
to... . Williams and Lewis William and everyone who 
remembers me. Send me back a letter as soon as you can, 
with news about yourself. How does Mr. Jones the steward 
behave towards you and Mr. Williams, Tyn . . . you have 
£14 or £15 to be taken out of that account if you get justice. 
Tell Aunt and Lowri that the fact that we have come here 
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leaves us undisturbed now. All the children and we our- 
selves send her our regards, and Peggi implores her to tell 
Lowri often to be an honest girl towards her uncle and to be 
sober and to fear the Lord; “Favour is deceitful, beauty is 
vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” ‘Tell Evan Roberts Cwmynach and Owen Wil- 
liams Arthgall that I intend to write to them quite soon, and 
to give them as much news of the country as I can. It was 
hot here during this summer; and they say it was drier than it 
has been for years. The corn in most places had ran to seed. 
About three or four weeks after we came to Wisconsin it 
was ripe enough for cutting. The harvests follow each other 
immediately. Much hay is cut after the corn is gathered in. 
Some have an engine which threshes the corn in the field, and 
leaves the straw behind in the field. It started freezing a 
little about November, and began snowing at the beginning 
of January. We had very hard frost until about the middle 
of March; it [the snow] was from two to three feet deep. 
It thawed gradually with no storm as in the old country; the 
heat of the day thawed it. Spring is late here this year. A 
large amount of winter wheat is frozen; parts of Wisconsin 
and Illinois have ‘failed’ completely. Much of the Indian 
corn has failed, having been planted too early, and so per- 
haps America may learn something about scarcity and high 
prices. 
I am, 
John & Margred Owen. 
Addressed to: 
Mr. Griffith Owen, Vaner Near Dolgelley, 

Merioneth Shire North Weales, Old Brittan. 
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Baker, Montana, 
February 10, 1930. 
Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
Superintendent State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Dear Sir: 

In the Minneapolis Journal of December 22, 1929, I no- 
ticed an article in regard to the early Welsh settlers of Wis- 
consin. You state in this article that you have eight letters 
all pertaining to the family of John Owen. I am one of the 
grandchildren of John and Margaret Owen; there are about 
forty grandchildren; and, of course, I am interested in the 
contents of those letters. Do you publish them, and could I 
get a copy of those letters? 

I would be glad to hear from you. My father was Wil- 
liam Owen, the eldest son of John Owen. He was twenty 
years old when they located on the Baraboo River. In res- 
ponse to those letters, other Welsh families came from 
Wales and located in the neighborhood. William Owen 
made quite a study of surveying and would locate the home- 
steads for these newcomers. The land office was at Mineral 
Point. He would give them the legal description and then 
the entryman would hurry afoot across the hills and val- 
leys to the land office to file on the land. Sometimes they 
found the land was filed on and were obliged to make a sec- 
ond trip. William Owen laid out the highway from the 
Welsh bridge on the Baraboo River to the Butterfield 
bridge on the same river. He went ahead and blazed the 
trees while a gang of the Welsh neighbors would follow and 
cut down the trees. I believe this road has never been 
changed. I believe it is the leading highway between Por- 
tage and Baraboo today. William Owen and two or three 
of his brothers would go North in the winter and cut pine 
logs on the Lemonweir River and float them down in the 
spring through the Wisconsin Dells at Kilbourn. William 
Owen was one of the first to run logs through the Dells; it 
was in the spring of 1848. He built the first brick house in 
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Portage in the present high school block. This house was 
taken down nearly forty years ago and rebuilt on Connant 
Street, about one block east of the courthouse. 

John Owen was the first one to take out naturalization 
papers in Columbia County. His homestead was the “hub” 
of the neighborhood. He donated the land for a church and 
cemetery. As the Welsh families came in, they were located 
on adjoining farms, both east and west, until they reached 
the point on the east where the Scotch bridge is now and on 
the west to the Butterfield bridge. As near as I can figure, 
there were about twenty-five original Welsh families. 

The Scotch located on the south side of the bluffs. The 
Germans came later and took the land on the bluffs. There 
were a few Irish families also on the bluffs. This gave the 
township three nationalities, with just enough Irish to fur- 
nish the wit and humor. The singular thing about this town- 
ship was that they were practically all foreigners; I only 
recall three or four American families. It was at the town- 
ship meetings that they had occasion to meet. Each group 
had its leaders and, believe me, they were always ready to 
defend the interests of their people. The Welsh were the 
most progressive—always proposing something new in the 
way of levees on the river, new bridges, etc. The Scotch 
were always for economy; and the Germans for conserva- 
tion. The Welsh and the Scotch are nearing the vanishing 
point, while the Germans possess the land. All nationalities 
were good Americans. 

I have been asked a good many times why John Owen 
located at that particular spot. Well, this is the story as it 
was told tome: They arrived at Racine early in the summer 
of 1846. John Owen and the boys worked in the harvest 
fields and earned some money. ‘Then they bought one team 
of oxen, a covered wagon, and four cows. ‘They went to 
Milwaukee, then took the trail from Milwaukee to Fort Win- 
nebago. While camping by the road, near where Fall River, 
Columbia County, is now, they met two men afoot who were 
returning from the prairie just east of Baraboo, where they 
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had taken up land. They gave good reports of this location 
and gave them directions how to reach there. They pro- 
ceeded to Portage, crossed the Wisconsin River on a ferry 
boat, and followed the trail across the marsh to the Baraboo 
River near the point where the Welsh bridge is now, pos- 
sibly a short distance down the river. There was a village 
of Winnebago Indians in the woods on the north side of the 
river. When the Indians saw the covered wagon, they came 
out of the woods to see what was coming. John Owen at 
once took a large slab of salt pork and went to meet them. 
The slab of salt pork was the peace pact between the Winne- 
bago Indians and the Owen tribe. Chief Swallow was at this 
village. From that day on, the Owen tribe were on the most 
friendly terms with the Indians. John Owen camped on the 
north side of the river that night. The next morning they 
forded the river and followed west along the river about one 
mile. They came to a small creek flowing down from the 
bluffs into the Baraboo River, with clear water. At this 
point, two of the boys had come down with the ague fever. 
It was necessary to stop and give them a rest. But when 
John Owen suggested continuing on to Baraboo, Margaret 
Owen said: “John, I won’t follow you another step.” ‘This 
was in September; none of them seem to know the exact 
date. They at once went to work to cut logs for a house and 
stable and put up hay for the cows and oxen. 

John and Margaret Owen had ten children. They have 
all passed on, and many of the grandchildren have followed 
them. D.R. Owen and family are the only descendants liv- 
ing in the neighborhood at the present time; he is a great 
grandson. There are about seventy great grandchildren and 
several great great grandchildren. 


If you can find anything of interest in this letter, you 
are entirely welcome to use it. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) Owen Jones Owen 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


LANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Pessic comment on the results of his father’s objection 
to a marriage in Switzerland between himself and Ma- 
demoiselle Courchod has amused or angered American read- 
ers for a hundred and fifty years. “I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son.” Contemptible! Doubtless, to those un- 
able to recognize the binding quality of family ties, senti- 
mental home attachments, pecuniary settlements, as these in- 
fluences operate upon the scions of European houses 
weighted down with the traditions of centuries. 

In Charles Augustus Murray, later Sir Charles, Master 
of the Household in Queen Victoria’s Court, diplomatist, 
author, and cosmopolitan, we have in combination a Gibbon 
and a Galahad. He suffered a disappointment in love more 
devastating than ever a Gibbon could feel, yet bore it with 
a tender fidelity, offspring of Victorian romanticism, which 
kept no tally of the years of enforced separation from its 
cherished object. 

Sir Charles was grandson of that John Murray who, un- 
der the title of Earl of Dunmore, became notorious in Vir- 
ginia colony on the eve of the revolutionary war. Educated 
at Oxford, partly by John Henry Newman whose character 
he misprized, he later traveled in Germany to perfect him- 
self in the language and at Weimar won the friendly esteem 
of Goethe, then a very aged man. Murray cherished that 
friendship, and never forgot the autographed lines penned 
for him by the great poet at the moment of his leave-taking: 
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Liegt dir Gestern Klar und offen, 
Wirkst du heute Kraftig treu; 
Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 
Das nicht minder gliicklich sei. 


Which Carlyle translated: 


Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason? 
Work’st thou well today, for worthy things? 
Calmly wait tomorrow's hidden season; 
Needst not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


Perhaps the sage selected these four lines, out of the 
thousands at his disposal, because he perceived their phi- 
losophy was what the charming, fashionable young aristo- 
crat most needed. Possibly their sentiment steadied his pur- 
pose. At least, they made a deep impression, and thirty 
years later Sir Charles appealed to Carlyle, the English 
Goethe expert, for information about their setting in 
Goethe’s works. One suspects, however, that it was his own 
generous, knightly, aspiring character, rather than any ex- 
ternal impulse, which made the name of Charles Murray a 
bond of friendship in a dozen European courts, as well as 
among military officers, immigrants, frontiersmen, and In- 
dian braves in the American West. 

Sir Charles had already made an unsuccessful bid for a 
seat in Parliament when, in 1834, his family commissioned 
him to investigate the conditions surrounding the lands in 
Virginia which they had inherited through his grandfather, 
Lord Dunmore. This task, no easy one in the then state of 
western Virginia roads, he accomplished, spent the winter 
at Washington as guest of the British minister, and in spring 
after a few weeks among friends in New York, struck out 
for the Missouri frontier. 

Fort Leavenworth at that time was the outpost of civili- 
zation at the border of the Indian country. He arrived there 
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in mid-summer, after weathering an attack of the cholera at 
Cincinnati; found the American officers friendly and hospit- 
able and was thrilled by the arrival at the fort of a large band 
of Pawnees from the far plains. He had hoped to reach the 
frontier in time to join Colonel Henry Dodge on the expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains with his famous “Rangers.” 
Now, with a single white companion and two white servants, 
he accompanied the Indians on their long trail back to their 
homes, spent a few weeks in their squalid tents, and breaking 
away from the tribe with difficulty, made his hazardous way 
to the fort, suffering terribly from hunger and hardship en 
route. He wanted to visit the upper Mississippi in order to 
investigate conditions in the lead mines, and from Fort Craw- 
ford as a center, to range some of the wildest American 
woodland in pursuit of deer and elk, bear and panthers. He 
accordingly ascended the river from St. Louis on the steam- 
boat Heroine, one of the veterans of the western trade, vis- 
ited Keokuk, Fort Des Moines, Fort Armstrong at Rock 
Island, and Galena, after which he proceeded to Fort Craw- 
ford or Prairie du Chien. 

The young officers, always ready for a hunting expedi- 
tion, suggested the Turkey River country south of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘This seemed promising but the Winnebago In- 
dians protested in their own unique, effective manner, get- 
ting in ahead of the white hunters, driving the game before 
them, and setting the woods and prairies on fire as they 
passed. In one instance, when Murray was crossing a few 
miles of open grass land, a prairie fire suddenly roared and 
crackled behind him threatening almost instant destruction 
which would certainly have overtaken him had he not been 
quick witted enough to burn the grass away from a space 
that protected him as the holocaust swept by. 
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Back at Prairie du Chien, he prepared for a trip over the 
Grant County prairie and down to Dubuque on the Missis- 
sippi, some seventy miles below the fort. In the vicinity— 
perhaps on the very site—of the later Beetown he spent sev- 
eral days in the log home of a person he calls “EK”, perhaps 
Matthew Edwards, the pioneer English settler of the town. 
The time was early winter. An all day rain, congealed by a 
sudden sharp frost, had encased with shimmering ice every 
twig of tree, bush, and shrub. Next morning, as Murray 
walked along the prairie edge of the Grant River forest 
(which was one of the best in southern Wisconsin, the Mis- 
sissippi protecting it against the fires from the southwest 
driven before the September monsoons), his romantic heart 
beat high with enjoyment of the scene. 

It is evident from the narrative in his Travels in North 
America, that our young aristocrat had been charmed with 
the region along Grant River, but the enthusiasm and par- 
ticularly the description he gives us of it has by that time 
borrowed something from the emotions of colonizer and 
speculator.* 

There is little to show that Murray had come into the 
West with a speculative purpose, though his comments on 
property ratings in the eastern cities suggest that he was not 
oblivious to such things. The only avowed business reason 
for his trip to America was the commission to look into the 
situation of the Dunmore lands in Virginia. Yet he ended a 
year later by becoming the owner of extensive holdings in 
the very district of southwestern Wisconsin whose advan- 
tages had so deeply impressed him in 1835. 

It is possible that this business project was an after- 
thought induced by a romantic episode which fate had pre- 
pared for him in America. Shortly after landing at New 

* Travels in North America (London, 1839), ii, 133-136. 
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York, in July, 1834, he made a voyage up the Hudson, vis- 
ited Saratoga, and then traversed the western part of the 
state ultimately as far as Niagara Falls. At Geneseo he 
was entertained at the palatial country home of Mr. James 
Wadsworth, the original pioneer of the Genesee Valley 
who, he tells us, had come into the region forty-four years 
earlier with an ax on his shoulder, had slept the first night 
under a tree, yet in 1834 was lord of “a demesne which the 
proudest nobility of Europe might look upon with envy.” 
There he made the acquaintance of James S. Wadsworth, 
son of the pioneer landlord, who showed him over the fam- 
ily’s broad farms; and he also met and promptly fell in love 
with his sister Elsie, who sixteen years later became his wife. 
At a much later time, in a letter inspired by the sad news of 
James Wadsworth’s death in the Wilderness Battle, 1864, 
Murray wrote about this visit, the kindness shown him by 
James and his beautiful young wife, and the unaccountable 
way in which, within two weeks, cupid had overpowered E1l- 
sie and himself.* 

Nevertheless, he continued his tour, and was absent from 
her for nearly two years. In the summer of 1836 he visited 
the Wadsworths again. It was at this time, apparently, that 
he made serious efforts to gain the father’s consent to their 
marriage and settlement in England. ‘To this the old pio- 
neer refused to listen. His daughter must never leave the 
United States. What then? Murray might become an 
American citizen; in fact he would be glad to make such a 
change provided his family should raise no objections. A 
correspondence ensued: his family did object—strenuously. 
uncompromisingly—to the plan of his expatriation. Elsie’s 


* Travels, i, 81. 


* Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B. 
A Memoir (London, 1898), 232-234. 
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father, believing himself wise in affairs of the heart, forbade 
her to hold any further communication with the young noble- 
man; she was to forget him forthwith. 

Perhaps it was in the period of doubt as to whether he 
would remain a subject of Great Britain or become a citizen 
of the United States that Murray planned his speculation in 
Wisconsin lands. It was sometime in the month of July that 
he revisited Geneseo, and on his return to New York he 
made close connections with the ship Oaford, on which he 
took his homeward voyage. Now, it was on the two succes- 
sive office days, Saturday and Monday, August 6 and 8, 
1836, when Murray was either on the ocean or already ar- 
rived in England, that there were entered for him at the Min- 
eral Point Land Office tracts of land aggregating 20,000 
acres, the purchaser’s residence being given as “New York 
County, New York.” 

It is a bit difficult to believe that Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray would have authorized an agent to buy lands for him un- 
der the pretense that he was a resident in the country if he 
had had no intention of remaining; and, in fact, he says in 
his Travels that it was letters from home, awaiting him at 
New York on the return from the western part of the state, 
that induced his hasty arrangements for a voyage on the Oa- 
ford. Our guess is that his decision to become a citizen had 
been taken, but the carrying out of his purpose was contin- 
gent on the attitude of his family to whose urgency he finally 
yielded. 

But he did not abandon his hope of some day winning his 
chosen bride. Arrived at home he began at once to seek a 
diplomatic appointment in America which would keep him 
near Miss Wadsworth until, perhaps, her father’s death 
might make it possible for her to go to England with him. 
This appointment he missed, receiving instead the much 
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more significant one of Master of the Household at Wind- 
sor, where he served the queen as courtier for seven years. 
He then became Consul General in Egypt. The years 
passed. In 1850 he learned that Mr. Wadsworth had died 
and also that Elsie’s sentiments, like his own, had suffered no 
change in the fourteen years since they had separated on the 
banks of the Genesee. So they were married and lived to- 
gether very happily for one year, when the wife died, leaving 
him a son only a few days old. It was eleven years later that 
he married the lady Edythe Fitz Patrick. Sir Charles died 
on the third of June, 1895, his wife, his first born son 
Charles, and a younger son Cecil, surviving him.* 

We are concerned with Murray mainly as one of the 
most picturesque of early Wisconsin land speculators. His 
project possessed some elements of uniqueness as well as 
typifying general trends. Whether or not he had planned 
for a great estate on Grant River, in any old world country 
an earldom might have been created out of the lands selected 
inhisname. The entire 20,000 acres (to be exact, 19,742.69) 
were distributed among eight surveyor’s townships, six of 
which were contiguous, and more than one-half of them, 
11,494 acres, lay in two contiguous townships, No. 4, range 
4 west, and No. 4 range 5 west. Not only that, but in those 
two townships many contiguous sections were entered. In 
short his purchases were so disposed that they would have 
given him a magnificent body of demesne land, together with 
outlying farms conveniently grouped for purposes of su- 
pervision. 

His method of selection differed sharply from that em- 
ployed by most American speculators who, so to speak, pre- 
ferred to put their eggs in many different baskets, taking a 


‘Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B. 
A Memoir (London, 1898), 356. 
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forty out of this square mile, an eighty from another, and 
perhaps an entire quarter from a third, but rarely buying as 
much as 320 acres in a body. It was no secret that among 
pioneer farmers large blocks of “speculator” land in a given 
neighborhood were always execrated, because they interfered 
with all kinds of improvements, while settlers looked with 
complacency on occasional bits of such land chinked in among 
small farms, giving them free range for cattle, grass for hay. 
or mast for pigs. 

These peculiar features of Murray’s operations may 
mean merely that he had been so well impressed with the 
Grant River Valley, the only free area he had seen in Wis- 
consin, that he instructed his agent to buy for him al! the: 
land he could obtain in that region before looking elsewhere. 
All but about 3,000 acres in fact was located in that, to him, 
choicest farming district. Mineral lands not being on the 
market, he technically secured none but farm land; yet in the 
course of time mines were developed on certain of his tracts, 
which probably accounts for the peculiar curve of the prices 
when sales commenced. 

He waited nearly ten years before offering any of his 
holdings. It would have been useless to offer them earlier, 
first, because no general agricultural immigration had set to- 
ward that region; second, because the government’s handling 
of the reserved mineral lands had created such confusion and 
uncertainty among the mining claimants that no one knew 
what would become of the communities depending on lead- 
mining for their support. In 1846, however, Congress passed 
a law empowering the land office to sell to these claimants the 
reserved mineral lands at the customary price for farm lands, 
$1.25 per acre. The sale took place at Mineral Point in the 
first days of June, 1847, as it was reported, in the presence 
of the greatest concourse of people ever assembled in the 
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lead region. So impressive was the gathering that mere 
prose failed to do it justice, one newspaper writer at least re- 
sorting to doggerel in describing the way men from all the 
“diggings” concentrated at the land office. 


New Diggings, Shake Rag, Benton, Snake, 
Are all on hand and wide awake; 

Black Jack, Black Leg, Swindler’s Ridge, 
Claim with the rest their privilege. 
Franklin is there and Centerville 

Crawls from its elevated hill. 

Dodgeville, Shullsburg, Hamilton, 

Are there to see to Number One. 
Burlesque, Platteville, White Oak, Whig, 
Scrabble, The Little Patch and Big, 

Red Dog, Pin Hook, Nip and Tuck, 

Are all on hand to try their luck. 
Beetown and Pigeon hither fly, 

With cash in hand their lots to buy; 

And last, and least inclined to nab 

Her share of mineral lands is Grab. 


The land sale of June, 1847, at Mineral Point, has a rela- 
tion to the lead bearing counties of the southwest similar to 
that which the Milwaukee land sale of 1839 bears to the de- 
velopment of the southeast. It gave it a settled character, a 
large aggregate indebtedness to sharpen industry, a desire 
for permanent improvements, and eagerness to attract 
settlers to build up the country. ‘The region possessed so 
many attractions that, as revealed by the land office records, 
its lands were now eagerly sought by prospective farmers. 
And now Murray a!so saw an opportunity of realizing on 
his investment of a decade earlier. 

On the fifteenth of April, 1846, Sir Charles at Naples 
executed a power of attorney in favor of David Maitland, a 
merchant of New York City, authorizing him to sell any of 
his American properties; and on the fifth of July following 
the first sale was made. It was a tract of 160 acres, des- 
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cribed as the southwest quarter of section 12, township No. 3 
north of range 4 west of the fourth principal meridian. Slade 
Hammond was the buyer and the price was $640, or $4.00 
per acre. It was the only tract sold that year and an equal 
amount went in 1847, though at a less price. In fact, up to 
the year 1851 the sales had amounted to not more than 880 
acres and the receipts to only $3,300. 

After 1850 the business was sometimes active, at other 
times dull. The records at the court house in Lancaster 
show transfers in 1851 aggregating 2,480 acres for which 
was paid the sum of $5,766, which was at the rate of $2-1/3 
per acre. Evidently that year’s operations netted a consid- 
erable loss. 

At this time a certain Captain Augustus Charles Murray, 
also from Scotland, was living at Cassville and was acting 
as Sir Charles’s agent, aside from carrying on a land business 
in his own name. This seems not to have been satisfactory, 
for in October, 1854 he appointed his brother-in-law, James 
S. Wadsworth of Geneseo, New York, as general agent for 
all his,American properties, and now things began to look 
up. Whereas no sales had occurred in 1852, 1853, or up to 
October 11, 1854, Wadsworth sold 180 acres in 1854, 495 in 
1855, and 880 in 1856. For two years thereafter the busi- 
ness was slack, when it suddenly leaped up to a wholly new 
plane. In 1859 he sold 760 acres for $5,678, and in 1860 
showed the highest receipts of any business year, namely: 
$13,287.50 for 1,578 acres of land sold. The two following 
years yielded $6,555 and $5,545 for 1,060 and 710 acres re- 
spectively, while in 1863, for 1,341 acres, Wadsworth took 
in $10,336 and the next year for 1,449 acres, $9,447. 

Only one big sales year followed 1864. That was 1873, 
when for 1,252 acres the receipts amounted to $12,490 or 
almost exactly $10 per acre, far the highest average price for 
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which land was sold in any one of the thirty-four years dur- 
ing which this particular speculator was divesting himself of 
his properties. Individual tracts, indeed, brought as high as 
$20 per acre, but there is reason to believe these prices were 
affected by the known presence on them of mines of lead. In 
the last few years Murray’s agents “cleaned up” by selling 
small tracts to farmers living on adjoining lands, many if 
not most of whom had bought from Murray at earlier dates. 
Prices generally hung around the $5.00 per acre mark though 
in the final year of sales, 1879, 600 acres brought $4,460 or 
more than $7.00 per acre. 

It will be interesting to determine as nearly as possible, 
what Sir Charles lost or gained through this speculation in 
Wisconsin lands. The answer turns on several factors. We 
have traced the history of his sales to the point where (with 
only a small unknown element) his gross receipts for 20,000 
acres may be set down at the respectable figure of $120,000, 
averaging $6.00 per acre for that which he obtained at $1.25 
per acre. This looks as if a huge profit must have resulted. 
But forty-four years had passed from the time he paid out 
the original $25,000 until the last of the sales increments 
found their way into his hands, and $25,000 compounded an- 
nually at 5 per cent for forty-four years amounts to 
$215,000. 

This is not the whole of the problem. It will be neces- 
sary to compute the compound interest on the several annual 
increments from the dates at which they were received till 
1880, and add these sums to the ascertained total of $120,000. 
On the other side of the ledger, we shall have to compute 
taxes for forty-three years, compounding at 5 per cent. 
and commissions on the sales, and deduct these from gross 
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income: then we shall doubtless discover that the debit 
side largely overbalances the credit side of the account.° 

It was, in this period, a rare thing for an outside specu- 
lator in wild lands to make any profit on his speculation. 
Small purchasers, who entered more land than they re- 
quired for farming purposes, sometimes sold off the sur- 
plus to advantage, but the psychology of American settlers 
in new regions was so fixed on the government price for un- 
improved land that they usually compelled the speculative 
holder to sell at a very small advance on that price or else 
find interest and taxes swamping his investment. Monied 
men learned the lesson in time, though in 1836 they were still 
under the delusion that great wealth would surely come to 
him who could engross some thousands of acres of the pub- 
lic domain, in a district already beginning to attract settlers. 
When wisdom overtook them they planned differently. For 
example, they attended the land sale at Milwaukee, in 
March, 1839, and either lent money outright at high rates of 
interest (15, 20, 25 per cent) to purchasers unprovided with 
needful] cash, taking mortgages on the lands they purchased ; 
or, they agreed to furnish the money to pay for, let us say, 
200 acres on condition that 100 acres be turned back to the 
lender. At the big sale in Mineral Point, June, 1847, capi- 
talists were present from Boston with “cords of cash,” as the 
newspapers reported. But they did not use it to buy land; 
they wanted to make loans on the land purchased by miners 
and farmers. This seemingly brought in profits, and from 
that time till the public domain was all in private hands, the 
“land sharks,” as settlers called them with dubious affection, 

*Since writing the above I have made computations which show a definite 
loss of some thousands of dollars. A conservative estimate makes Murray’s tax 
bill, compounded, $51,000. This added to the original investment compounded, 


or $215,000, makes his outgo $266,000. His incomes, minus commissions, com- 
pound to $260,000. Loss $6,000. 
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operated in pretty much this same way, collecting heavy in- 
terest rates, getting land through foreclosure of mortgages 
securing loans needed to make the original purchases, re- 
selling farms taken under mortgage, making new loans— 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Sir Charles Murray contracted some of his lands, but it 
appears from the records that he sold the great majority out- 
right for cash, and at a reasonable price considering the age 
of his investment and the valuations prevailing in the com- 
munity. His method of doing business was less profitable, 
or not profitable at all. But it shielded his reputation from 
the odium attaching to the “land shark.” He was in Wis- 
consin only once and then for only a few days. But through 
his later purchase and eventual sale to a large number of 
citizens of his 20,000 acres, he has become a genial legend in 
Grant County. People seem proud of having inherited 
lands bought by some ancestor from “Lord Murray.” 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 








COMMUNICATIONS 


REMINISCENCES OF MILWAUKEE IN 1835-36 


I have just received the last number of the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History and have found it of more than usual 
interest. I am really sorry that Mr. Nelligan’s articles have 
come to an end for I knew a good deal of that country and 
1 had a slight personal acquaintance with Mr. Nelligan and 
a somewhat better acquaintance with some of the people that 
he mentions. 

Then there is Mr. Olin’s story of his coming to Milwau- 
kee with the marvelous anecdote on page 216 of how his ves- 
sel ran on a rock and was saved by two broomsticks. I do 
not know whether your proofreader has been a bit credulous 
or whether it was one of your lady assistants for it is only 
a woman who could have such faith in the marvelous powers 
of two broomsticks which with suitable lashings attached to 
the capstan lifted the vessel into deep water. Of course, I 
am aware that in such unknown parts of the country as Lake 
Michigan was in those days where there were no ship yards 
or ship carpenters, the Captain would oftentimes carry spare 
timbers to make new booms or spars. Such timber was al- 
ways a part of a ship’s outfit for long voyages. 

Really, I think this is about as funny a mistake in proof- 
reading as I have seen in a long while. 


Howarp GREENE, Milwaukee 


The editor can claim no familiarity with nautical terms; 
and while “broomsticks” seemed a peculiar designation for 
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timbers such as the described circumstance implied, still our 
recollections of Admiral Van Tromp, who carried a broom 
at his masthead, forbade us to assume that extra spars might 
not be so called. But we are glad that Colonel Greene’s let- 
ter sent us to the original manuscript where the phrase is 
very clearly “boom sticks.” 

This incident reinforces the well known principle that in 
historical work no certified transcript of a document should 
be confided in by proofreaders unless comparison with the 
original is impossible. 


ERRATA 


In Carl Schurz Militant Liberal, p. 209, read Thieme for 
Thierne; p. 253, read “his home in New York” instead of 
“his summer cottage on Lake George.” 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHe.rs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


urING the quarter ending April 10, 1930, there were thirty-one ad- 

ditions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Three 
persons enrolled as life members: William Knott Harding, Viroqua; 
John Rose, Green Bay; Edvard Skille, Drummond. 

Eighteen persons became annual members: Lester M. Blank, Norman 
C. Fassett, Madison; E. M. Hale, Eau Claire; Gertie L. Hanson, Stevens 
Point; Mrs. Cora S. Hoskins, Dodgeville; Ruth M. Johnson, Herbert F. 
Klingman, Madison; Alina M. Lindegren, Dr. Hilda G. Lundin, Superior; 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Madison; Mrs. W. F. Nehrling, Orlando, Florida; 
A. T. Newman, Bloomer; Franklin L. Orth, Madison; Rev. D. G. Ris- 
tad, Manitowoc; W. C. Roseberry, Eau Claire; Charles A. Scott, Cam- 
bria; Charlotte R. Wood, Madison; Henry M. Wriston, Appleton. 

Six Wisconsin schools became members: Grafton High School; 
Shorewood High School, University Extension Division, Milwaukee; 
Sturgeon Bay High School; Ithaca Union Free High School, Twin 
Bluffs ;)White Lake High School. 

The Public Libraries at Greenwood, West Bend, and Williams Bay 
became members. 

There was one institutional membership: Toledo Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Eldred Klauser, Stiles, changed from the annual to the life mem- 
bership class. 


On the evening of April 19, Colonel Lawrence Martin, Director of 
the Map Division of the Library of Congress, gave an address under the 
auspices of the Society on the ““Michigan-Wisconsin Boundary Dispute.” 
Colonel Martin was the map expert for the Wisconsin Commission in its 
plea before the United States Supreme Court, when a favorable decision 
was obtained for our state; he not only mastered the important problems 
of the case, but enjoyed many of the humorous and pathetic elements in- 
cident thereto. His lecture was well illustrated and gave great satisfac- 
tion to the audience. 
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By the will of the late Frederick Carus of Manitowoc the Society 


has fallen heir to a bequest of two hundred dollars to be used as the 
Executive Committee shall decide. 


The Colonial Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin have ap- 
propriated one hundred dollars for the preservation of the collection of 
autographs of the Signers of the Constitution of the United States. 
These autographed letters, many of which are exceedingly rare, will be 
mounted in the same manner as those of the Signers of the Declaration 


of Independence, which were arranged by the same organization for the 
Society two years ago. 


NECROLOGY 


Lyman J. Nash, curator of the Society from 1923 to 1927 died at 
Manitowoc, March 23, aged eighty-five years. Mr. Nash when seven 
years of age came to Wisconsin from New York state; he lived on a farm 
in Rock County, then attended Lawrence College, where he graduated 
in 1870; he was a trustee of that institution for forty-seven years. Upon 
admission to the bar in 1872 he removed to Manitowoc where he practiced 
law. He was elected in 1906 president of the State Bar Association and 
chosen revisor of statutes in 1909, a position he held for eleven years. 
His work on Wisconsin statutes will perpetuate his name. 


Benjamin Butts, colored messenger of the Society died March 7. 
“Bennie” was born in Virginia a slave, came North at the close of the 
Civil War with Colonel Butts of Wisconsin, whose name he assumed. On 
the completion in 1900 of the present building “Bennie” became mes- 
senger, carried the mail, and performed faithful service for nearly 
thirty years. His manners were superb, his loyalty to the staff was un- 
questioned. All frequenters of the library will miss his cheery welcome. 


The following annual members have died during the past quarter: 
L. B. Griffith of Racine; George E. Luther of Jackson, Michigan; Dr. 
W. B. Monroe of Monroe; John A. Week of Stevens Point. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Before this issue of the Magazine reaches our readers they will have 
received a copy of the Society’s Proceedings for 1929 and a large volume 
containing the report of the convention that adopted Wisconsin’s consti- 
tution. As explained in the introduction, three volumes of the Constitu- 
tional Series were published a decade ago. These all dealt with the 
first constitutional convention of 1846 the product of which was re- 
jected by a popular referendum. The second convention of 1847-48 
drew the constitution under which our state functions at present. This 
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convention was smaller in numbers and less spectacular in proceedings 
than its predecessor. One volume, therefore, suffices for the popular 
discussion, the journal, and the biographies of the members. This volume 
was prepared by Milo M. Quaife, then superintendent of the Society, 
now of the Burton Historical Collection of Detroit. Lack of funds for 
publication has delayed its putting forth until now. 


The members will likewise receive before the end of this quarter a 
biography of Carl Schurz written by Superintendent Schafer. This 
volume will supplement the Intimate Letters issued last year. Together 
they form a fitting memorial to the great German-American who three- 
quarters of a century ago made his home in Wisconsin. 


ACQUISITIONS 


From the estate of Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore of Madison, 
author and musical critic, the Society has received a considerable collec- 
tion of letters from literary people and musicians who were friends of 
Mrs. Moore. The Woodwards were originally from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; the early family letters are interesting, especially one of 
1815 describing the battle of New Orleans. Among the noted autographs 
found in this collection are those of Carmen Sylva, Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, Henry W. Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, Elizabeth Peabody, Ed- 
mund Gosse, John Fiske, Alexander Bull, Hamlin Garland, Elizabeth 
Jordan, Frederick Stock, and many others. There are also letters about 


the iron mining speculation of the eighties in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan. 
‘ 


Superintendent Schafer visited last January the Hammond Library 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary and from its large collection of 
the letters of the American Home Missionary Society selected a consider- 
able number relating to Wisconsin from 1837 to 1848. These have been 
reproduced in photostats which are now in our collection. Among them 
are the letters of the following founders of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches in Wisconsin Territory: William M. Adams from Min- 
eral Point, Spencer Baker from Milwaukee County, W. E. Boardman 
and E. G. Bradford from Grant County, J. M. Clark from Madison, J. 
W. Clark from Platteville, Noah Cook from Mineral Point, Gilbert Craw- 
ford from Milwaukee, A. M. Dixon from Platteville, Z. Eddy from 
Mineral Point, Charles R. French and Samuel Hall from Geneva, Samuel 
Hinman from Milwaukee, John C. Holbrook from Dubuque, David Ken- 
dall and John Lewis from Platteville, Aratus Kent from Galena, Illinois, 
Cutting Marsh from Stockbridge, S. E. Miner from Madison, Stephen 
Peet from many places, Jeremiah Porter from Green Bay, Leonard 
Rogers from Geneva, L. Rood from Milwaukee, J. D. Stevens from the 
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lead region, J. H. D. Street from Cassville, and Cyrus L. Watson from 
Milwaukee. 


Recently some material on the Far West has been donated to our So- 
ciety—two letters of Jesse W. Bond from Oregon in the fifties, and the 
privilege of copying the Journal of Dr. Joseph R. Bradway who in the 


spring of 1853 took the long trail overland from Delavan, Wisconsin, to 
Tahama, California. 


The correspondence of John Samuel, 1873-1907, a part of the labor 
material collected by Professor John A. Commons and his associates, has 
been arranged and prepared for use. . It consists of letters from the 
officers of the Knights of Labor on the organization and management 
of the order. In the eighties Samuel was appointed secretary of the co- 
operative union of the order, and collected much material on the codpera- 
tives of England and America. 


An exhibit of the drawings and projections of Milwaukee architects 
was shown in the Society’s Museum during April under the auspices of 
the Madison Art Association. 


II THE STATE 


A meeting to organize a State Geographic Board was held at the 
Capitol February 10, largely attended by officials of the geological sur- 
vey, the conservation commission, the department of agriculture, the de- 
partment of public instruction, the free library commission, the highway 
commission, the legislative reference library, and our Society. The ob- 
ject of such a board would be to apply names to unnamed lakes, streams, 
etc., to select new names in case of duplication, to determine the proper 
spelling of geographic names, and to substitute new names for objec- 
tional ones. Ultimately there would be prepared an official state dic- 
tionary of geographic names, the state board to work in coéperation with 
the United States Geographic Board. Committees were appointed to 
draw a plan for the officers of the board and for an appropriation to 
meet the expenses. In view of the considerable number of unnamed 


lakes and streams in the northern part of the state such action seems 
desirable. 


A joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and the Midwest Museums 
Conference was held April 11-12 at Madison, when several papers of 
historic interest were presented. Dr. Paul B. Jenkins spoke on the battle 
of King’s Mountain, the sesquicentennial of which occurs next October 
7; Professor John B. MacHarg of Lawrence College gave an illustrated 
talk on Lincoln; Theodore T. Brown of Green Bay spoke on Joseph 
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Jourdain; and Louise Phelps Kellogg on the Treaty at the Cedars in 
1836. After the annual dinner Dr. S. A. Barrett of the Milwaukee 
Museum entertained the audience with an account of the Cudahy-Massee 
expedition to Africa, of which he was a member, and showed remarkable 
pictures of the wild animals of eastern Africa. 


The navigation of the Chippewa River is the subject of articles by 
Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul, appearing serially, after March 29 in 
the Post of Burlington, Iowa. Captain Bill has made a long and in- 
tensive study of this subject, consulting old documents, newspapers, and 
obtaining the personal recollections of river captains and pilots of early 
days. Curator W. W. Bartlett of Eau Claire, likewise, has large collec- 
tions of material on the Chippewa Valley, notably those on lumbering 
days, when the Chippewa had the greatest stand of white pine in the 
country. 


The Fox River Valley, including Lake Winnebago and the Green Bay 
region is the subject of a work now being prepared by Curator W. A. 
Titus of Fond du Lac. Mr. Titus has enlisted the codperation of several 
residents of this region, who will write chapters on various industries, 
such as paper making and leather. It is remembered that Mr. Titus was 
a contributor to this Magazine of a number of articles on “Historic Spots 
im Wisconsin.” 


The National League of Women Voters is ten years old having been 
organized after the passing of the Nineteenth Amendment. At its birth- 
day celebration at the national convention at Louisville May 3 names of 
suffrage leaders and women active in the agitation that preceded the 
adoptiom of the amendment were presented by the several states. Wis- 
consin was represented by Rev. Olympia Brown, whose activities in this 
cause were presented to our readers by Mrs, Theodora W. Youmans, in 
an article entitled “How Wisconsin Women Won the Ballot” (v, 3-32); 
by Mrs. R. M. La Follette, always an ardent suffragist; by Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, candidate for senator in 1922; and by Mrs. Mathilde F, Anneke, 
pioneer German suffragist of Milwaukee. Other names may be added to 
these. 


The well-known covered toll-bridge across the Wisconsin River at 
Bridgeport, which was erected in 1870 and has ever since been privately 
owned has now been bought by the state and the adjacent counties jointly 
and will be destroyed when a new bridge being planned by the highway 
commission is built. It is one of the few shingle-covered bridges left in 
the state. 


Langlade County has recently learned that descendants of the pioneer 
soldier Charles de Langlade for whom the county is named, are living at 
Antigo, the county seat. They are removed five generations from Lang- 
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lade himself and also include in their ancestry the Grignon and Porlier 
families of Green Bay, as well as several Menominee chiefs. Miss De- 
borah B. Martin of Green Bay Public Library traced this ancestry in an 
article in the Antigo Journal for March 4, in which she also gave notes 


on Father Van den Broek of Little Chute, mementos of whom are in 
Antigo. 


The Milwaukee Journal for March 23 contained an article entitled 
“Where did the First Missionary to Wisconsin Die?” in which are pre- 
sented the views of Rev. Louis Charron on the journey of Father René 
Ménard. Father Charron holds that Ménard was lost in the forests many 
miles from the marker set up some years ago on Wisconsin River above 
the city of Merrill. By independent study he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion expressed in this Magazine (iv, 417-425) by our research associate. 
Father Charron locates the village of the Hurons, Ménard was seeking, 
“on some beautiful bend of the Black River near Perkinstown, in Taylor 
County” and thinks the missionary was lost on either the Jump or Yellow 
River not far west of that place. 


MarKeERS AND MEMORIALS 


On the site of the first house in Oshkosh will be unveiled a tablet on 
Flag Day (June 14) by the Winnebago County Archeological and His- 
torical Society. There has been some discussion with regard to the first 
settler and his house; all has been amicably settled, and arrangements 
for the marker unveiling are proceeding. 


There has been only one “King” in Wisconsin—James J. Strang, 
founder of the Mormon Colony at Voree near Burlington. He was not 
crowned here, however, but after the colony had been removed to Beaver 
Island. Over thirty years ago Henry E. Legler in “A Moses of the 
Mormons,” described Strang’s career. Recently M. M. Quaife has pub- 
lished a volume entitled The Kingdom of St. James (See post, page 444). 
The grave of Strang in the Burlington cemetery (removed from Voree), 
is unmarked. The historical society at that place will assist Dr. Quaife 
in placing a monument on Strang’s grave. 


A bronze tablet reading, ““Horlick Park a gift to the people of Racine 
by William Horlick” was unveiled February 23, the birthday of the donor 
of the park. The marker was a gift of the local post of the American 
Legion. 


Racine has received the gift of a large tract of land northwest of the 
city in memory of Herbert F. Johnson, which is to be called the “Her- 
bert F. Johnson Memorial Park.” The gift was made by the descend- 
ants of Mr. Johnson, a former leader in industrial and civic projects, 
nationally known as a philanthropist and founder of humanitarian move- 
ments. 
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The State Historical Society will be glad to be informed of the dedi- 
cation of any marker or memorial within the state. Sometimes such an 
event escapes notice. Recently we learned that a marker was placed 
sometime ago on the site of the fur trade post at Fond du Lac—an event 
which had been anticipated, but of its completion this department had 
received no notice. 


Locat Historicat Societies 


The Beloit Historical Society has adopted as a major project for this 
year the early history of Beloit industries, some of which are famous. A 
committee for this purpose has been organized and is actively at work. 
The spring pilgrimage of the society, led by Charles E. Brown, visited 
several historic sites, which he urged should be preserved and marked. 


Brown County Historical Society met at the Kellogg Public Library 
March 12 and was addressed by Charles E. Brown on “Indian Folk 
Lore,” in which the early legends of Red Banks and other myth sites 
near Green Bay were described. The secretary’s resignation was accept- 
ed with regret; T. T. Brown was elected to fill the vacancy. The last 
number of the Bulletin recounts the history of Fort Howard, and gives 
documentary material on its condition at several epochs. 


On March 20 Superintendent Joseph Schafer delivered before the 
La Crosse County Historical Society his lecture on “Wisconsin’s Lead 
Region.” The meeting was also addressed by H. E. Rogers, whose father 
William C. came in 1852 to that city as a newspaper editor and pro- 
prietor, Mr. Rogers spoke on the career of Col. T. B. Stoddard of rail- 
roading fame. 


Langlade County Historical Society has had designed for its use a 
seal with the figure of Langlade (imaginative) upon it. This seal was 
designed by Sidney Bedore, New York sculptor, a lineal descendant of 
Langlade and a native of Green Bay. 


At Racine the Association of Commerce is sponsoring historical work, 
with the ultimate plan of organizing a historical society. Eugene Leach 
is continuing his collection of material and data, authorized by this in- 
stitution some time ago. 


The Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society has re- 
cently had a considerable accession to its membership. The address at 
the March meeting on the “History of the Lumber Industry” was given 
by Frank Durham of Neenah. 


Among the old settlers’ associations which keep up active meetings 
are those of Milwaukee, Outagamie County at Appleton, and Washing- 
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ton County at West Bend, all of which took the occasion of Washington’s 
birthday for a celebration. The Reedsburg Old Settlers gathered for 
the fifty-fifth time on February 14. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association which was suggested in 
1879 and formally organized in July, 1880, will hold its golden jubilee 
at Madison July 15-18. Four of the charter members are expected to be 
present and also Magnus Swenson, who as instructor in chemistry at the 
State University gave the address at the first meeting. Professor Ed- 
ward Kremers, head of the Pharmacy Course at the University, president 
of the Association, is not only a notable scholar in the present field of 
this science, but actively interested in the early history of remedial drugs. 


The Jefferson County Union, founded by Governor William D. 
Hoard, and which he was said to believe was his best contribution to the 
commonwealth, celebrated its sixtieth birthday in March by an anniver- 
sary edition, paying tribute to its founder. 


The Madison Turnverein celebrated February 23, the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. None of the charter members are living, but 
some members of fifty years standing were present. Judge George 
Kroncke was toastmaster for the occasion. A history of the organization, 
written by former president Carl O. Gebhardt was published February 
9 in the State Journal. 


Racine Masonic Chapter was seventy-five years old in February and 
staged an elaborate diamond jubilee at its temple. Delegates from Mil- 
waukee, Kenosha, and Burlington were present. 


Among musical societies the following have had anniversaries: The 
Manitowoc Freier-Saengerbund was seventy-five years old on April 21; 
and the Concordia Society of Sheboygan had a seventieth birthday on 
February 16. 


Churches which have met for anniversary reminiscences during the 
past quarter are: the Clinton German Lutheran, fifty years old Febru- 
ary 2; three Madison churches, the First Evangelical, seventy-five in 
February, St. Raphael and Holy Redeemer Catholic churches also seven- 
ty-five years old; Manitowoc First German Lutheran that passed three 
quarters of a century mark in June; Menasha Congregational which on 
February 16 had a historical address on the seventy-nine years of its 
history; and River Fa!is Congregational church, which had January 31- 
February 2 a seventy-fifth birthday party. 
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January 12 the First Congregational Church of Madison held in the 
historic structure on Washington Avenue, its last service dedicated to the 
memory of the former pastors, Charles H. Richards and Eugene G. Up- 
dike, whose pastorates covered fifty years of the church’s existence. The 
next week the new building on University Avenue was consecrated. 


St. Joseph Liebesbund, the charitable society of St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral parish at La Crosse, was seventy-five years old in February. 


Locat Irems 


“Sketches of Pioneer Life” in Adams County by Hubert E. Cotton 
appeared in the April 3 issue of the Adams Times. 


Albany in Green County until last year had one of the few remain- 
ing grist mills in Wisconsin, which had been operated since 1847. It was 
built by Zebina Warren, millwright at what was first called Campbells- 
port, later changed to Albany in honor of settlers from New York state. 
Warren ran the mill as a combined saw and flour mill until his death in 


1854. The later history of this mill is narrated March 1, in the Fond 
du Lac Commonwealth Reporter. 


The Chilton Times for February 8 gave the experiences of Mrs. 
Margaretha Schwalbach, who came to Wisconsin in 1846 and later re- 
moved to Calumet County, where she had many hardships due to pioneer 


conditions. Her story makes interesting reading for modern residents 
of this region. 
‘ 


On the occasion of the dismantling of the last sawmill at Eau Claire 
the Telegram of that city gave March 17 a brief review of the lumber 
industry from 1846 on to the time when Eau Claire was called the “Saw- 
dust City,” and had some of the largest mills in the Chippewa Valley to 
the period of decline and final extinction of this industry. 


The Galesville Republican for February 27 printed the story of 
Ethan Roberts of Mindoro and the Lewis Valley, as full of romance as 
any account of adventure in the present day. 


The Madison State Journal, March 2, gave an interesting description 
by Mary L. Burdick of the Executive Mansion, where Governor Kohler 
now lives, especially of the times when J. G. Thorp lived there, and his 
home was the scene of the marriage of his daughter to the famous Nor- 
wegian violinist, Ole Bull. The article was illustrated with rare pictures 
of the house and its early residents. 


A sketch of the lost village of Neshonoc, just north of West Salem is 
given in the April 6 issue of the La Crosse Leader-Press. The deser- 
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tion of Neshonoc on the arrival of the railway in favor of West Salem 
caused the decline of the former of which nothing remains but the old 
stone mill. 


Pioneer days in Osceola was the subject of a paper by Mrs. M. E. 
Sargent, read for the village Woman’s Club, and printed February 13, in 
the Osceola Sun. 


Port Washington has a house built of rocks gathered in 1848 on the 
beach of Lake Michigan and fitted together to form walls. This house 
was built by Elizabeth and Edward Dodge, Edward being the blacksmith 
of the community. This rock-built house has been purchased by a power 
company, which has agreed to preserve it as a relic of early times. 


The Sheboygan Press is publishing sketches of sailors on the Great 
Lakes, as these can be found in their retirement and induced to tell of the 
thrilling experiences through which they passed. In February numbers 
Captain George Johnson and Captain Gus Johnson related their stories. 


The Watertown Weltbiirger published independently for seventy- 
eight years has merged in the German language syndicate that publishes 
weeklies at Winona, Minnesota. March 9 the history of this newspaper 
was given in the Madison Capitol Times. 


The days when Waukesha was a famous summer resort and the Foun- 
tain Spring House was the haunt of belles and beaux from all the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, especially from the southern states, were portrayed in 
the March 9 issue of the Milwaukee Journal, with pictures of the hotel 
in the days of its glory. The building was purchased in 1905 for a re- 
ligious association. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its twenty-third 
annual meeting April 24-26 at Chattanooga. Professor James L. Sellers 
of the University of Wisconsin was chairman of the committee on pro- 
gram which presented a number of scholarly papers. One section was 
devoted to the History of the West, one to Recent United States History, 
one to the History of the South. There were conferences on Historical 
Manuscripts and on State Historical Societies and Agencies. One fea- 
ture of the program was a discussion on the topic “Was there a Reason- 
able Probability that the Election of Lincoln Meant an Attack upon the 
Institution of Slavery within the States.’””’ The local members of the As- 
sociation arranged a scenic and historical tour to the battlefields that 
surround Chattanooga. The Clarence W. Alvord Memorial Commission 
reported that nearly half of the desired fund of $10,000 for the pub- 
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lishing of historical manuscripts has been raised. It is expected that a 
volume will be issued under this commission sometime within the ensuing 
vear. Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, senior research associate of this So- 
ciety, was elected president of the Mississippi Valley Association for the 
ensuing year, the first woman to receive that honor. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society, which combined with the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association to further this meeting, recent- 
ly issued at Knoxville the first number of a quarterly under the editorship 
of Professor P. M. Hamer of the University of Tennessee. 


Mrs. F. Terry Andrae of Milwaukee exhibited at the World Federa- 
tion of Education which held a conference at Geneva last summer, a dis- 
play entitled “Yesterday, To-day, and Tomorrow,” showing the history 
of communication and world interdependence. Mrs. Andrae has present- 
ed this exhibit to the United States Bureau of Education; it has been 


accepted by Secretary Wilbur and will be installed in one of the federal 
buildings. 


At Vincennes, Indiana, on March 6, was celebrated the centennial 
of the removal of the Lincoln family from Indiana to Illinois, when a 
pageant was given. Notable Lincoln scholars were in attendance and 
delivered addresses. One feature of the celebration was a reproduction 
of the Vincennes newspaper The Sun for the date of Saturday, March 
6, 1830, with a picture showing young Lincoln watching the printing 
press, the first he had ever seen. 


Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest by Harry Ells- 
worth Cdle has been published by the Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleve- 
land in a beautiful volume which is a fine memorial to the late president 
of the Society. As is well known, Mr. Cole was concerned for years in 
collecting material on the days of early travel and visited in person the 
taverns still remaining, searched out the taverners, and rescued from 
oblivion much of the lore of the days before the railroad. It is a gay, 
lappy, roistering life, which Mr. Cole has depicted, touched here and 
there with tragedy, but for the most part effervescing in practical jokes 


and quaint humor. We predict popularity and the best of success for 
this volume. 


Among new Wisconsin authors are Kent and Margaret Lighty, whose 
volume entitled The Shanty Boat, A Voyage by Houseboat Down the 
Mississippi, has just been issued by the Century Company. The travel- 
ers, who are graduates of the State University, bought their houseboat 
in St. Paul and spent months on the Father of Waters enjoying the his- 
toric and scenic interests of that mighty stream. They had adventures 
in plenty both grave and gay, and tell these in a piquant, modern fashion 
while bringing back the flavor of the elder days on the river. 
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When the West is Gone. The Colver Lectures in Brown University. 
By Frederic L. Paxson. (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1930.) 

This is the series of three lectures delivered by Professor Paxson, 
chairman of the history department of the University of Wisconsin, be- 
fore the faculty and students of the Rhode Island institution in the 
spring of 1929. The titles of the individual lectures are: “When the 
West Was New,” “The Middle West,” and ‘““When the West is Gone,” the 
latter, as climax of the series, giving the name of the book. 

This is a notable contribution to the interpretation of American 
history not merely in its local, frontier aspects, but nationally and even 
internationally. Outstanding, in the closely-knit argument, teeming with 
specialized knowledge, through which his pages grip the reader, is Pro- 
fessor Paxson’s ascription of a special, durable influence to the Middle 
West as the land of many and ample frontiers. 

No brief review can do justice either to the author’s unique mastery 
of the facts on which the story turns or to the enthusiasm, dash, and 
sheer power with which he drives home his argument. It is the nearest 
approach to a comprehensive philosophy of American history that has yet 
appeared.—J. S. 


Simon Kenton: His Life and Period. By Edna Kenton. (Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., N. Y., 1930.) 

It is no easy task to write the life of this famous scout and Indian 
fighter, and it has not been attempted for more than a generation— 
never before in accordance with the canons of historical criticism, or the 
careful sifting of legendary traditions. Miss Kenton has well accom- 
plished the task she set herself, but as she acknowledges in the introduc- 
tion, it would have been an impossible one without resort to the Draper 
Manuscripts in our Society’s care. In the same introduction the author 
pays. a fine tribute to Dr. Lyman C. Draper, first secretary of our So- 
ciety. He is, she says, “a figure as unique in the field of early Middle 
Western American history as James Boswell is in the field of biography. 
As Boswell stayed by Johnson, thinking nothing too trifling in speech 
or behavior for recording, so Draper stayed by his subject as it spoke 
through old documents and the lips of survivors or descendants of the 
dead.” And again: “In working with the Draper Manuscripts I was 
surprised to find how clearly the figure of their collector is, shown 
through them, not only as historian but as psychologist. He had an un- 
canny gift for questioning and for invoking associations, a patient under- 
standing of the tricks memory plays, and a real artistry in cultivating 
those little reservoirs of lost history. . . . His letters of interrogation 
are marvels of directness, precision, and simplicity; they are of them- 
selves almost history, so clearly do they divide the confirmed from the 
unconfirmed.” 
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After pausing to pay this deserved tribute to the sources of her biog- 
raphy, the author proceeds to depict the Kentucky land in its period of 
settlement, when three men stood “first on the long honor roll of Ken- 
tucky’s Pioneers” —George Rogers Clark, Daniel Boone, and Simon Ken- 
ton. The story she has to tell is one of danger, hardship, an Indian cap- 
tivity with terrible sufferings, an escape, and a subsequent career involv- 
ing courage and wilderness craft of the highest degree. The story is ab- 
sorbingly interesting and holds the reader from the first to the last pages 
of the book. In the account of the “period” the author sometimes stumbles 
a little, often is inadequate, but is none the less vivid and usually just in 
ler conclusions of men and the courses of events. One may wish for all 


Draper’s “border heroes” as ample and intelligent a biography as this of 
Kenton. 


The Kingdom of St. James. By Milo M. Quaife. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1930.) 

Here is a tale that simply would not be believed by any sane reader, 
were it not supported, from first page to last, by such indisputable docu- 
mentary evidence as Mr. Quaife’s tireless research has unearthed and has 
presented in this narrative of the astounding gullibility of superstitious 
humanity, and of one more tragedy of that ‘“‘vaulting ambition, which 
o’erleaps itself, and falls’ —in this case to end in an unmarked grave in 
a Walworth County cemetery. 

Who, driving today the smooth concrete of Highway Twenty, where 
it crosses the White River west of Burlington, between broad, level acres 
of fertile farms, can realize that here stood, from 1845 to 1850, a rapid- 
ly-growjng Mormon colony of several hundred converts, in whose midst 
was to rise a colossal stone Temple planned to cover two and one-half 
acres of ground, its central hall two hundred feet square and its walls 
to be eight feet thick! This gigantic structure was actually begun—in 
a field where today not one stone remains upon another—when the not 
unfounded hostility of “gentile” neighbors and the unleashed ambitions 
of its founder effected the removal of the entire colony to Beaver Island, 
in upper Lake Michigan, there to found the “Kingdom of St. James.” 
Here its “prophet, seer, revelator and translator,” James Jesse Strang, 
was robed, crowned and throned, issued a “revealed” “Book of the Law,” 
and reigned for nearly six years, until stricken by the assassin’s bullets 
of mutinous subjects, and he was brought back to die on the spot where 
his fertile but deluded mind had conceived the idea of an American 
“kingdom.” 

The story of this curious outgrowth of the division of Mormonism 
following the murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith at Carthage, Illinois, 
has been sketched before, but Mr. Quaife has given us every detail of its 
growth to a colony of 2,600 souls—which yet vanished like a morning 
mist before the sun, on their leader’s fall. No more curious tale of any 
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American vagary exists, nor any more vividly told. The single mis- 
statement in its pages—so far as this reviewer's acquaintance with many 
of the persons and places concerned goes—is in the date of the death of 
the last of Strang’s intimates, Mr. Wingfield Watson, who passed away 
at old Voree, near Burlington, on October 19, 1922, in his ninety- 
fifth year. 

Pav B. Jenkins 
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AserystwytH (Wales), library at, 409. 

Ackerly farm, near Prairie du Chien, 
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Agency House, near Portage, 87. 

Albany (N.Y.), on emigrant route, 330. 

Albert, prince consort, 333. 
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Amaranth, steamboat, 231. 
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Archibald, John, cruiser, 46. 

Arndt, Judge John P., builds vessel, 
206. 

Arthgall, Owen W., message for, 413. 

Asher, Benjamin, career, 306. 
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cated, 191; incident, 281. 
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117. 

Atchison, George, steamboat captain, 
231. 





Atchison, John, steamboat captain, 238. 

Atkinson, Gen. Henry, commands, 228; 
steamboat passenger, 238. 

Atlantic cable, laid, 226. 

Augsburg (Iil.), settled, 347. 

Augusta, schooner, 373. 
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king, 76; lack of freedom, 108; and 
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volt, 76-77. 
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99, 
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Balatka, Hans, theatre manager, 381. 





Balcom, Col. ——, lumberman, 300-301. 
Ballinger, John, sends Welsh letters, 
314, 409. 


Balser, P., early settler, 214. 

Bancroft, George, historian, 239. 

Bangor (Me.), Nelligan at, 24. 

Bannister, John, surveyor, 206. 

Baraboo, highway to, 414; settlers near, 
415. 
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Barnaby River, in New Brunswick, 11; 
timber on, 17. 

Barnum, P. T., owns gorilla, 233. 
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Barrett, Dr. S. A., address, 436. 
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Bayfield County Historical Society, 
meeting, 190. 

Beaver Dam, Flannigan at, 160. 

Beaver Island, cook, 168. 

Beaver River, logging along, 135. 

Becker, Rev. Peter, priest, 104. 

Bedore, Sidney, sculptor, 438. 

Beetown, visited, 420; at land sale, 425. 

Belgians, in New Brunswick, 14; in 
Wisconsin, 114-115. 

Bell, . Tiverman, 251. 

Belleville (Ill.), Germans in, 342-343. 

Bellevue Tavern, at Milwaukee, 208; 
built, 215. 

Beloit Historical Society, meeting, 190; 
pilgrimage, 438. 

Beltrami, Giacomo C., A Pilgrimage in 
Europe and America, cited, 234; 
account by, 239. 

Ben Franklin, steamboat, 233. 

Benton, land sale at, 425. 

Berger, Victor, addresses reviewed, 
322. 

Berlin Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Bern Township, Marathon County, 119. 

Big Foot, Indian chief, 88. 

Big Joe, Bunyan tale, 180. 

Bigelow, Dr. Daniel, early settler, 210. 

Biggar, Darcy, donor, 188. 

Bill, Capt. Fred A., articles, 436. 

Bingham, George, portrait by, 187. 

Birch-Pfeiffer, , playwright, 379. 

Bissch, William H., governor of Illi- 
nois, 343. 

Black, James, drive foreman, 266. 

Black Hawk Purchase, in Iowa, 234. 

Black Hawk War, cause of, 101; steam- 
boats in, 229. 

Black Rock (N.Y.), Olin passes, 201. 

Blackman, A. C., of Green Bay, 49. 

Blake, , lake captain, 207. 

Blakely, Capt. Russell, “History of the 
Discovery of the Mississippi and 
the Advent of Commerce in Min- 
nesota,” cited, 235, 239. 

Bleyer, Henry, historian, 366. 

Bliss, Col. John, on the Mississippi, 238. 

Blondeau, Marie, married, 98. 

Boetzow, , theatre manager, 379. 

Bohemians, in Wisconsin, 115-116. 

Bond, Jesse W., letters, 435. 

Bonduel, Rev. Florimond T., priest, 105. 

Bonn (Germany), Schurz at, 73-74, 76. 

Boston (Mass.), resident, 306; puri- 
tanical, 307. 














Bowen, Charles, The American Alma- 
nac of Useful Knowledge, cited, 
230. 

Bowing, 





, of Detroit, 167. 

Bowling Green, road surveyed to, 217. 

Boyd, John, river foreman, 149. 

Boynton, Frederick, at Mackinac, 204. 

Brachvogel, , playwright, 382. 

Bradway, Dr. Joseph R., journal, 435. 

Brainerd (Minn.), Nelligan at, 141-142. 

Brandon, tablet unveiled at, 89. 

Bransfield, William, Nelligan’s brother- 
in-law, 34, 37, 41. 

Breck, James, makes address, 337. 

Breed, Allen O. T., early settler, 209- 
210. 

Bremer, Fredrika, account by, 239, 
341; The Homes of the New 
World, cited, 239. 

Brennan, Jack, saloonkeeper, 52-54. 

Bridgeport, toll-bridge at, 436. 

British Columbia, resident, 258. 

Brittingham, Mrs. Thomas E., death, 
86, 

Broughton, Charles E., offer, 191. 

Brown, , daughter, 356. 

Brown, Mrs. , at Turin, Michigan, 
164-165, 279. 

Brown, Charles E., compiles atlas, 190; 
monograph, 316. 

Brown, Rev. Olympia, pioneer suffra- 
gist, 436. 

Brown, Deacon Samuel, works for Ju- 
neau, 214. 

Brown, Theodore T., paper, 435. 

Brown County, Indian reservation in, 
117; fair, 156. 

Brown County Historical Society, 
meeting, 438; Bulletin, 317, 438. 

Browne, E. E., address, 196. 

Bruchsal (Germany), Schurz in, 74. 

Brulé River, Nelligan on, 149. 

Brumder, George, publisher, 350-351, 
358. 

Bryant, William Cullen, poem, 402. 

Buchanan, James, elected, 343; mes- 
sage for, 226. 

Buck, James §., historian, 201; Pioneer 
History of Milwaukee, cited, 371, 
373. 

Buffalo County, Germans in, 111. 

Buffalo (N.Y.) Volksfreund, agricul- 
tural editor, 350. 

“Bungoes,” half breed, 143. 

Bunyan, Paul, tales, 8, 179. 
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Burckhardt, Oscar, Der Musikverein 
von Milwaukee, 1850-1900, cited, 
876. 


Burdick, Morgan L., early settler, 209; 
work for, 210. 

Burdick, Paul, early settler, 209; board 
at, 211. 

Burke, Richard, officer, 374. 

Burlesque, at land sale, 425. 

Burlingame (Calif.), White at, 4. 

Burlington, steamboat, 238-239. 

Burlington Historical Society, meeting, 
190, 317; erects tablet, 437. 

Burlington Railroad, tax commission- 
ers, 121. 

Burnett, Ellsworth, 
killed, 222-223. 

Burns, Frank, lumberjack, 162. 

Busbey, L. White, Uncle Joe Cannon, 
cited, 345. 

Buschbauer, Grete. See Mrs. Cynthia 
Gilbert Hoffmann. 

Buschbauer, Hans, pseudonym of Fran- 


cis Hoffmann, 327-328, 349-355, 
358. 


Buschbauer’s Handbook, 
351. 

Butte des Morts, tablet erected at, 89. 

Butterfield bridge, over the Baraboo, 
414-415. 

Butts, Benjamin, obituary, 433. 

Byer, George, owns timberland, 293. 

Byrnes, Francis, Irish settler, 365. 


explores, 221; 


issued, 350- 


Canox1a (Ill.), school near, 97-98. 

Calais (Me.), dock at, 16; Nelligan at, 
22-23. 

California, gold in, 309-310; admission 
of, 335. 

California Historical Society, publica- 
tion, 221. 

Calumet River, hotel on, 219. 

Camp, Charles L. (ed.), James Clyman, 
American Frontiersman, cited, 221. 

Camp One, team at, 251; foreman, 256, 
261; trip to, 258; timber, 259; inci- 
dent, 264. 

Camp Two, on Pine River, 260. 

Campbell, -, lake captain, 205. 

Canada, logging in, 246; trip to, 146, 
257. 





Canada, steamboat, 234-235. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, official, 366. 

Canadians, in Wisconsin, 115-116. See 
also French-Canadians. 

Cannon, Joseph, cited, 345. 
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Canton (N.Y.), birthplace, 201; trip 
to, 218. 

“Captains and Cargoes of Early Upper 
Mississippi Steamboats,” by Wil- 
liam J. Petersen, 224-240. 

Carland, John, hired, 285-286. 


Carley, Quartus, early Milwaukeean, 
210. 

Carlyle, Thomas, translates Goethe, 
418, 


Carney, Darby, wounded, 374. 

Carney Jr., Fred, enters partnership, 
252, 269, 272. 

Carney Sr., Frederick, lumberman, 253, 
267, 300-302. 

Carney, camp at, 184. 

Carus, Edward, donor, 187. 

Carus, Frederick, bequest, 433. 

Cass Lake (Minn.), outlet, 145. 

Cassell Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Cassville, resident, 426. 

Catholic Almanac, Mazzuchelli in, 102. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Society, of 
Milwaukee, 368, 373. 

Catholics, at Prairie du Chien, 97-106; 
opposition to, 68, 341-342; vote of, 
342; in Wisconsin, 358, 367; bishop- 
ric, 867; at Milwaukee, 371; socie- 
ties of, 373. 

Catlin, George, artist, 237-238. 

Caton, , builds store, 212. 

Caussa, Rev. Jacques, priest, 105. 

Cecelia, steamboat, 229. 

Cedarburg (Newland), church in, 368. 

Centerville, land sale, 425. 

Cerminara, Angelo, presides at cele- 
bration, 315. 

Chambers, Col. 
98. 

Champion (Mich.), Nelligan at, 272. 

Champoeg (Ore.), meeting at, 309-310. 

Channing (Mich.), on railroad, 248; 
crew leave for, 259. 

Chapel Hill (N.C.), meeting at, 305. 

Chapin Iron Mine, for sale, 282. 

Charleston (Ill.), Union soldiers killed 
at, 345. 

Charron, Rev. Louis, historical article, 
437. 

Chatham (N.B.), residents, 10-11, 34; 
Nelligan leaves, 21. 

Cheboygan (Mich.), resident, 254. 

Chicago (Ill), Nelligan goes to, 31; 
lumber sent to, 37; fire, 38-39, 347; 
convention, 81, 332; visited, 122, 
130, 216, 218-219, 287; hotel in, 330; 





Talbot, commandant, 
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orphanage, 184; vessel bound for, 
203, 373; road built to, 206; vessel 
chartered at, 215; emigrants at, 
236, 332-336, 342-343, 351, 357; resi- 
dents, 287, 365, 367; bankers, 347, 
363; German newspapers, 332; city 
council, 333, 337; mayor, 342; con- 
sul at, 333; prisoners at, 345; ex- 
position, 300; addition, 363. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
Nelligan on, 31, 164, 286; railhead, 
32; extension, 43, 52, 137; land 
looker, 49; tax commissioners, 121- 
123; at Escanaba, 148; bridge, 247; 
land sale, 283, 

Chicago Democrat, contributor, 332. 

Chicago Democratic Press, cited, 337. 

Chicago Journal, cited, 337-340. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road, at Marinette, 158, 259, 286; 
station on, 184; wreck, 248; cross- 
ing, 293; camp on, 303. 

Chicago River, bridge, 217. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, library, 
434. 

Chicago Tribune, cited, 337. 

Chicago Warte, agricultural editor, 350. 

Chippewa Falls, law firm, 126. 

Chippewa Indians, encountered, 
war council, 145; feud, 263. 

Chippewa River, history of navigation, 
436. 

Christiana Township, Vernon County, 
116. 
Christmas, 
361, 
Cincinnati (Ohio), Catholics at, 99-100; 

buffalo exhibited, 233; excursion 
stops at, 238; cholera in, 419. 
Cincinnati Gazette, cited, 341. 
City of London, ship, 72. 
Civil Service, Schurz’s work for, 84. 
Clark, , hanged, 374. 
Clark County, Germans in, 111. 
Clausen, Rev. R. C. L., ordained, 331. 
Clemons, F. L., death, 313. 
Cleveland, Grover, president, 269. 
Cleveland (Ohio), visited, 203, 218; 
residents, 150, 282; directory, 370. 
Cleveland Cliff Iron and Land Com- 
pany, property, 256. 
Clifton Township, Monroe County, 119. 
Clyman, Col. James, explores, 221-222. 
Cobden, Richard, steamboat passenger, 
239. 
Coffee, Thomas, of Milwaukee, 373. 
Cole, A., lumberman, 135. 


142; 


German celebration, 360- 
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Cole, Harry E., Stagecoach and Tavern 
Tales, published, 442. 

Collie, George L., autograph collection, 
816. 

Cologne (Germany), Schurz’s contact 
with, 74. 

Colonial Dames of America, 
187, 433. 

Columbia County, resident, 415. 

Columbia University, professor, 305. 

Columbus Day, celebration, 315. 

Commons, John A., obtains papers, 435. 

Communications, 430-431. 

Congregationalists, Wisconsin pioneer 
ministers, 434-435, 

Congressional library, Schurz in, 78; 
Spofford of, 124, 

Conlin, Tom, incident, 181. 

Connif, James F., in lumbering, 141; 
reports for, 142; reverses, 146. 

Conover, Allen D., obituary, 86. 

Constitution (Old Ironsides), model, 
188. 

Cook, Mrs. Fred, donor, 188. 

Cook County (Ill), Germans in, 330, 
344; exposition, 300. 

Coolidge, Calvin, votes for, 128. 

Copeland, Dr. Ernest, bust, 319. 

“Copperheads,” in Illinois, 345. 

Cora, steamboat, 225. 

Corcoran, Cornelius, Irish settler, 366. 

Courtois, Denis, married, 98. 

Courville, Genevieve, son of, 99. 

Cousins, Henry, lawyer, 126. 

Cousins, Col. Marshall, and Third Wis- 
consin, 189. 

Coyne, David, Irish settler, 365. 

Coyne, Patrick, Irish settler, 365. 

Crandon, Frank P., railroad represen- 
tative, 122. 

Crandon, Nelligan at, 184; lumberjack 
at, 264. 

Cravath, Ida, lends diaries, 314. 

Cravath, Miles, diary, 314. 

Cravath, Prosper, diary, 314. 

Crawford and McKillop, Nelligan with, 
51-52. 

Crawford County, unsettled area, 116. 

Crély, Thérése, married, 99. 

Cretin, Rev. Joseph, priest, 104-105. 

Crooks, Ramsay, letter to, 232. 

Crown Point (Ind.), marriage at, 356. 

Crystal Falls (Mich.), body sent to, 
251; sheriff at, 267; resident, 304. 

Cummings, H. W., camp foreman, 173. 

Curran, Robert, Irish settler, 365. 


donors, 
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Curran Literary Society, of Milwaukee, 
874. 

Curran Tavern. See Bowling Green. 

Currie, Tommy, incident, 157-158. 

Currier, Rodney J., early settler, 209- 
210; Olin brothers work for, 214. 

Curtin, David, Irish settler, 365. 

Curtin, Jeremiah, father mentioned, 
365. 

Cwmynach, Evan R., message for, 413. 


Daz, John, justice of peace, 127. 

Damon and Pythias, performance, 373. 

Dana, Charles A., steamboat passenger, 
239. 

Dane County, Germans in, 111; Scan- 
dinavians in, 117. 

Danes, in Wisconsin, 115-116. 

Dauchters of the American Revolution, 
marker placed by, 89. 

Davenport (la.), church at, 103. 

Davidson, Jo, sculptor, 93. 

Davidson, William F., steamboat cap- 
tain, 224-227. 

Davis, Jefferson, and relic, 188. 

Dayton, steamboat, 238. 

Death’s Door, storm encountered near, 
216. 

Declaration of Independence, signers, 
433. 

Deer River, supply depot at, 43. 

De Kalb County (Ill.), Lutherans in, 
356. 

Delaney, Martin, Irish settler, 365. 

Delta County (Mich.), resident, 297. 

Democratic party, in Milwaukee, 211- 
212, 371; organ of, 332; in lumber 
camps, 284; Germans in, 334, 340, 
843; Germans oppose, 81, 83, 341, 
343; gerrymander, 344, 

Des Moines Rapids, and steamboats, 
228, 239; settlers above, 234. 

Des Moines River, lands along, 308. 
Desmond, Humphrey J., “Early Irish 
Settlers in Milwaukee,” 365-374. 
Detroit (Mich.), residents, 99-100, 102, 

167, 302, 365, 367, 371; bound for, 
203; vessel at, 205; directory, 370. 
Deuster, P. V., publisher, 375. 
Deutsche Frauen Zeitung, editor, 385. 
Deutsches Haus, in Chicago, 334. 
Devlin, Frank, Irish settler, 365. 
Devlin, James, Irish settler, 365. 
De Wire, Tom, cruiser, 46. 
Diamond Jo Line, steamboats, 227; 
sold, 228. 
Die Réuber, performed, 379. 


Die Tochter des Gefangenen, per- 
formed, 383. 

Dieterich (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Dingle Bay, coast of Ireland, 9. 

Dixon, Archibald, senator, 336. 

Dixon’s Ferry (Ill.), boat at, 226. 

Doctor Franklin No. 1, steamboat, 232. 

Documents, 409-416. 

Dodge, Col. Henry, expedition, 419. 

Dodge County, Germans in, 111, 119; 
Indians camped in, 221. 

Dodgeville, land sale, 425. 

Donnelly, Patrick, officer, 374. 

Dooley, J., Irish settler, 365. 

Door County, Germans in, 114. 

Door County Historical Society, meet- 
ing, 190. 

Doran, John L., Irish settler, 366. 

Doty, James D., at Green Bay, 102. 

Douglas, Stephen A., and the Germans, 
83, 334, 340; bill passed, 341; op- 
poses Know-nothingism, 342. 

Douglass, Barzillai, early settler, 211. 

Dousman, George D., builds storehouse, 
215. 

Dousman, Hercules L., witness, 102; 
agent for fur company, 225; letter, 
232; manuscript, 235. 

Dousman family, at Mackinac, 204. 

Doyle, Richard (The Scout), lumber- 
jack, 162; foreman, 182, 185, 253, 
256-258, 260-261, 264; riverman, 
244, 267; camp, 263; on drive, 266- 
267. 

Drake University, professor, 335. 

Drew, Daniel, and railroads, 227. 

Driftless Area, sparse population in, 
113. 

Dubuque (lIa.), residents, 102-103; 
episcopal see at, 104; newspaper, 
233, 236; steamboat leaves, 235, 
239; Murray visits, 420. 

Duerst, Nicolaus, visit of, 86. 

Duffran, William, camp cook, 264. 

Duluth (Minn.), logging near, 140; in- 
cident at, 144. 

Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail- 
road, Nelligan on, 163. 

Dumling, Dr. H., tribute to Hoffmann, 
353-354. 

Dunand, Prior Marie Joseph, priest, 
97-99. 

Duncan’s Island, on the Mississippi, 
237. 

Dunkley’s Grove (Ill.). See Addison. 

Dunleith (Ill.), boat leaves, 226, 236; 
on water route, 232. 
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Dunmore, John Murray, earl of, grand- 
son, 417; lands, 418, 420. 

Dunn, Judge Charles, biography, 321. 
Du Page County (Ill.), Germans in, 
330, 344, 348; delegate, 332. 

Diirr family, aided, 376-377. 
Dutch, in Wisconsin, 114-115, 412. 


Eacan, Mike, conductor, 151. 

Eagle, steamboat, 236-237. 

Eagle River, Nelligan at, 294. 

“Early Irish Settlers in Milwaukee,” 
by Humphrey J. Desmond, 365- 
B74. 

Eaton, Dr. Edward D., Historical 
Sketches of Beloit College, pub- 
lished, 195. 

Eau Claire, lawyers, 126. 

Eau Pleine Township, Marathon Coun- 
ty, 119. 

Eberle (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Eddy-Glynn Lumber Company, Nelli- 
gan with, 165, 169. 

Editorials, 72-84, 305-312, 417-429. 

Edwards, Matthew, Wisconsin pioneer, 
420. 

Edwards, Ninian, steamboat passenger, 
239. 

Effingham (Ill.), Germans at, 347. 

Egypt, consul general, 423. 

Eielsen, Rev. Elling, ordained, 331. 

Elderton Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Eldred, oe Nelligan with, 37, 56, 
283; fa of, 38, 54; employee, 133. 

Eldred, Howard, Nelligan with, 37, 54. 

Elkader (Ia.), settlers, 234. 

Ellis Junction, Nelligan at, 158. 

Elmar, » playwright, 383. 

Emmett Guards, organized, 371-372. 

Ende Gut, Alles Gut, performed, 276. 

English, in Wisconsin, 14, 20, 28, 110, 
115-116; hunter, 275-276; lumber- 
jacks, 28, 185; rivermen, 242; spec- 
ulator, 417-429; theaters, 378, 385. 

Ennis, Samuel, owns Muir farm, 394. 

Ennis’ Lake, formerly Fountain Lake, 
394. 

Enright, James, in fight, 152. 

Enright, John, in fight, 152. 

Episcopal mission, tablet marks, 192; 
for Indians, 142. 

Erickson, Ed., river foreman, 176. 

Erie (Pa.), Nelligan at, 31. 

Erie Canal, route via, 330. 

Erin Township, Washington County, 
114, 


Index 


Errata, noted, 431. 

Ervenberg, Rev. Ludwig Cachaud, Ger- 
man immigrant, 330. 

Ervenberg church, records, 351. 

Escanaba (Mich.), supplies sent to, 32; 
railroad terminal, 48; lumber at, 
148; Nelligan at, 157, 168. 

Escanaba River, Burns on, 162; timber 
along, 169; camps on, 275; drove 
oxen along, 297. 

Eschweiler, Judge Franz, death, 313. 
Escuminac (N.B.), farm at, 11; ships 
wrecked off, 16; light-house, 17. 

Essex, steamboat, 228. 

Everest, Kate A., “How Wisconsin 
Came by its Large German Ele- 
ment,” cited, 120. 

Eviston family, Irish settlers, 366. 


Fat River, camp near, 415. 

Fanning, Thomas H., Irish settler, 366. 

Farrell Dam, camp on, 260, 263-265. 

Faust, Albert B., German Element in 
the United States, cited, 115. 

Faust, performed, 380. 

Faxen, physical exercises, 358. 

Federal Steel Company, buys mine, 282. 

Fence Lake, logs on, 255; river runs 
into, 256. 

Fence River, drive on, 154, 250-251, 
265-267, 269, 295; Nelligan on, 160; 
camps on, 183, 255; logging con- 
tract, 252-254. 

Fence River Logging Company, organ- 
ized, 252; property damaged, 155; 
dam, 255. 

Fenwick, Rev. Edward, bishop, 102. 

Ferguson, , not real name, 40-41; 
activity, 296. 

Fever River, steamboats on, 229, 231. 

Fillmore, Millard, passenger, 239; can- 
didate, 343. 

Fish, Carl Russell, address, 66. 

Fisher, George, son, 99. 

Fisher, Henry, baptized, 99. 

Fitzgerald, John E., officer, 374. 

Fitzmaurice, Rev. Charles, priest, 101. 

Fitz Patrick, Edythe, married, 423. 

Fitzsimmons, Daniel, Irish settler, 366. 

Flackenstein, Jake, Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, 25. 

Flannigan, Lawrence S., Nelligan’s 
partner, 48, 149, 161, 164-166, 168, 
170, 182, 246, 252, 266, 276; charac- 
terized, 153-160; brother of, 253. 

Flannigan, Mrs. Lawrence, character- 
ized, 159. 
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Flannigan, M. J. (Mike), camp fore- 
man, 253; at Marinette, 287. 

Flannigan, R. C., option on mine, 282. 

Fliegende Blatter, imported, 359. 

Florence, drive ends near, 254; sketch, 
288-289. 

Florissant (Mo.), Dunand at, 97. 

Flynn, Patrick, Irish settler, 366. 

Foley, James L., father mentioned, 365. 

Foley, John, Irish settler, 365. 

Foley Jr., John, father mentioned, 365. 

Fond du Lac County Historical So- 
ciety, meeting, 317. 

Ford, Henry, camp of, 181. 

Ford Museum, vehicles for, 189. 

Ford River, Nelligan on, 48; timber to 
mouth, 167; camp on, 168. 

Ford River Lumber Company, timber, 
161; superintendent, 162, 167. 
Fordney, J. W., with Nelligan, 162; 

contract, 167. 

Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, author, 
168. 

Forest County, Crandon in, 122. 

Forks Dam, Nelligan at, 160. 

Fort Armstrong, visited, 419. 

Fort Atkinson, resident, 217; dragoons 
at, 229. 

Fort Crawford, mass in, 98; massacre 
near, 100; garrison at, 206, 229; 
preserved, 315; Murray visits, 419. 

Fort Des Moines, visited, 419. 

Fort Holmes (Mich.), visit, 205. 

Fort Howard, garrison at, 206; fight 
at, 286-287; preserved, 315; his- 
tory, 438. 

Fort Leavenworth, visited, 418-419. 

Fort -St. Nicolas, mass at, 98. 

Fort Snelling (Minn.), steamboat at, 
228, 237-238; Indian agency at, 235. 

Fort Winnebago, pilgrimage to, 87; 
garrison, 206; Agency House, 315; 
settlers, 410, 415. 

“Forty-eighters,” German immigrants, 
334; oppose Catholics, 342. 

Foster, Alvan, pioneer, 217. 

Foster City (Mich.), started, 150; and 
lumbering, 151-152, 161; dam at, 
153. 

“Fountain Lake Farm,” 
388, 393-394. 

Fowler, Albert, Milwaukee settler, 210. 

Fox, Prof. Dixon R., paper, 305-307, 
310. 

Fox Indians, attack by, 100-101. 

Fox Island (Lake Michigan), drift 
near, 205. 


Muir’s home, 
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Fox Island, near New Brunswick, 15; 
camp on, 20. 

Fox River, route, 97, 102, 232; lands 
along, 206; cross, 286; valley his- 
tory, 436. 

Fox-Wisconsin Portage, route, 97. 


France, citizens of, 342. See also 
French. 
Franco-Prussian War, arguments on, 


28. 

Frank, Glenn, “Carl Schurz: 1829-1929,” 
66-71; remarks, 72; address, 316. 

Frankfort Township, Marathon County, 
119, 

Franklin, Catholic church in, 368; land 
sale, 425. 

Franzen Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Frederick William IV, of Prussia, 75. 

Freed, Nancy Livingston, daughter, 
356. 

Freistadt, pastor, 331. 

Fremont, John C., close of canvass, 81; 
steamboat passenger, 238. 

French, Haugen learns, 
priests, 97-100, 105-106; 
names, 119. 

French-Canadians, in New Brunswick, 
14, 21; in Wisconsin, 128, 204, 208, 
271, 301, 365, 412; lumberjacks, 28, 
174, 265; rivermen, 242, 244. 

Friant, Thomas, lumberman, 148. 

Frontier, early boat, 226. 

Fulton (Ill), on water route, 232. 

Furlong, George, Irish settler, 365. 

Furlong, John, Irish settler, 365. 

Fiirst, , theatre manager, 380. 


123-124; 
place 





Gaonier, Registre, burial of, 99, 106. 

Galena (Ill), Catholics at, 98, 100, 102- 
103; residents, 101, 234; steam- 
boats, 231, 239; Murray visits, 419. 

Galena, steamboat, 226, 239. 

Galineau, John, Indian, 57. 

Galtier, Rev. Lucien, priest, 105. 

Gardner, F. B., mill owner, 287. 

Gear, John H., of Iowa, 124. 

Gear, Mrs. John H., reads poem, 125. 

General Brooke, steamboat, 231. 

Genesee River, travel on, 218; home on, 
421, 423. 

Geneseo (N.Y.), pioneer, 421; visited, 
421-422; resident, 426. 

Geneva, Catholic church in, 368. 

Geographic Board, proposal for, 435. 

George Lake, Schurz’s home, 431. 
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Gerhardt’s Illustrirter Familienkalen- 
der, cited, 347. 

German-American Historical Society of 
Illinois, cited, 335. 

German-Americans, in Wisconsin, 108- 
120, 234, 236, 415; in Illinois, 347; 
in the South, 335; in Civil War, 69, 
342-343, 346; lumberjacks, 28, 133, 
165, 264; politics, 66, 78-84, 334-340, 
342-344, 353; opposition to, 341- 
342; celebrations, 359-361; place 
names, 118-119; band, 372. 

German-English Academy, in Milwau- 
kee, 384. 

German language, use of, 123, 129, 384; 
newspapers, 331-332, 350; oppose 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, 341; adver- 
tising in, 347; theatre critics of, 
382; listed, 385. 

German theatre, in Milwaukee, 375, 
382, 385-386; performances, 376- 
378; favored, 384. 

German Vereine, in Chicago, 351. 

Germantown (Pa.), residents, 335. 

Germany, education in, 329; architec- 
ture in, 312; princes of, 74-75; rev- 
olution in, 66, 73, 76, 84, 108; 
travels in, 417; plays from, 383, 

Gibault, Rev. Pierre, priest, 97. 

Gibbon, Edward, as a lover, 417. 

Gibraltar Rock, tablet on, 88. 

Giddings, Prof. Franklin, sociologist, 
308. 

Gilbert, —4-, makes trip, 221. 

Gilbert, Cynthia. See Mrs. Hoffmann. 

Gillespie, , Nelligan fights, 22-23. 

Glendale Township, Monroe County, 
119. 

Godfroy, Rev. A., priest, 105. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, friend of 
Murray, 417-418. 

Golden, Pat, Irishman, 57. 

Golden Era, steamboat, 239. 

Golden Rapids, drowning in, 251. 

Good, James W., visits Ripon, 93. 

Good Will Farm, at Houghton, Michi- 
gan, 183. 

Gorman, . with Harmon Company, 
150-151, 153. 

Gould, Jay, and railroads, 227. 

Gourand, Major George Edward, ac- 
tivity of, 188. 

Gousaw, Joseph, cook, 152. 

Graham, Wilson, Irish settler, 366. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), White-Friant 
Company at, 148. 

Grant, Emory L., death, 313. 








Grant, U. S., candidate, 128; friend, 
363. 

Grant County, Germans in, 111; Mur- 
ray visits, 420; land entries in, 422- 
429. 

Grant River, described, 420; estate on, 
423-424, 

Great Britain, treaty, 310. See also 
English. 

Great Northern Railroad, counsel for, 
123. 

Greeley, Horace, advice of, 31; in Chi- 
cago, 332. 

Green Bay (bay), scows on, 41; route, 
97; mouth of, 205. 

Green Bay (city), residents, 31-32, 42, 
49-53, 97, 99, 102, 166, 211, 248, 302; 
hotels, 52, 156; lumber at, 37; rail- 
road, 48, 184; land office, 109, 
215, 221; settlements near, 110; 
fair at, 156; visited, 201-202, 204- 
209, 232; lumberjacks at, 285-287, 
290; representative, 359; bishopric, 
367. 

Green Valley Township, Marathon 
County, 119. 

Greene, Col. Howard, donor, 86; com- 
munication, 430. 

Gregory, John, Irish settler, 366. 

Gregory, John G., father mentioned, 
366. 

Grey Eagle, steamboat, 224, 226-227. 

Grosse Point (Ill.), arrived at, 219. 

Guenther Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Gugler, R. H., The Literary History of 
the Milwaukee German Theater, 
1850-75, cited, 375. 

Gute Nacht, Hdnschen, performed, 382. 

Guttenberg (Ia.), settlers at, 234. 

G. W. Sparhawk, steamboat, 239. 


Haan, Gen. W. G., monument dedi- 
cated, 192. 

Hackett, Edward, Irish settler, 365. 

Hackett, Richard, Irish settler, 366. 

Hamburg (Germany), residents, 73, 77. 

Hamburg Township, Marathon Coun- 


ty, 119. 

Hamburg Township, Vernon County, 
117. 

Hamilton, ——, riverman, 267. 


Hamilton, Mrs. Alexander, visits Wis- 
consin, 238, 

Hamilton, Col. William S., in lead dis- 
trict, 238. 

Hamilton. See Wiota. 
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Hamilton, steamboat, 228. 

Hammond, Slade, buys land, 426. 

Hanna, Mark, buys mine, 282. 

Hardwood (Mich.), mill at, 149. 

Harmon and Hayden, erect building, 
214. 

Harmon Lumber Company, Nelligan 
with, 146-153; on the Sturgeon, 
161. 

Harris, Daniel Smith, steamboat cap- 
tain, 224-227, 231, 237. 

Harrison, Gen. William H., on excur- 
sion, 238. 

Harrison Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Hart Steamboat Company, on Green 
Bay, 32. 

Hastings (Minn.), steamboat at, 226. 

Haugen, Nils P., “Pioneer and Politi- 
cal Reminiscences,” 121-130. 

Haus und Bauernfreund, issued, 351; 
cited, 354; correspondence, 361. 

Hayes, Richard, camp foreman, 253. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., letters to, 186. 

Hayes, Webb C., loans letters, 186. 

Headley, John W., Confederate Opera- 
tions, cited, 345. 

Heath, Dr. , built store, 210. 

Hecker, Frederick K. F., Illinois citi- 
zen, 342. 

Heger, John, drowned, 254. 

Hemlock River, dams on, 151. 

Hempstead, Caroline, baptism of, 98. 

Hempstead, Stephen, at Prairie du 
Chien, 98. 

Henni, Rev. John M., bishop, 103, 105. 

Henry, Dean William A., cited, 349- 
350. 

Herbern (IIl.), settled, 347. 

Herford (Prussia), native, 328, 354, 

Heroine, steamboat, 234, 419. 

Herriott, F. I., cited, 335-336. 

Hessia (Germany), and revolt, 76. 

“Hickory Hill Farm,’ Muir’s home, 
888-389, 393. 

Higgins, M. W., Irish settler, 366. 
“High (The) Art of Paddle Making,” 
by Stephen Radford, 399-408. 
Hiles Lumber Company, foreman, 291. 
Hinman, Deacon Samuel, pioneer, 215. 
“History (The) of the Early Milwau- 
kee German Theatre (1850-1868) ,” 

by Francis Magyar, 375-386. 

Hockelberg, Mrs. M. S. See Milwaukee 
Harriet Smith. 

Hoffman, , tailor, 52. 

Hoffman, Dr. Adolph, physician, 364. 








Hoffman, Alma. See Mrs. C. M. Service. 

Hoffman Jr., Francis A., in Chicago, 
364. 

Hoffman, Gilbert F. W., musician, 364. 

Hoffman, Dr. Julius T., in West, 364. 

Hoffman, Minna Frances. See Mrs. W. 
F. Nehrling. 

Hoffman, Richard Yates, in Chicago, 
345. 

Hoffmann, Amalia, gift to, 363. 

Hoffmann, Mrs. Cynthia Gilbert, grave- 
stone, 327; pen name, 328, 351, 358; 
marriage, 332, 356-357; manages 
farm, 364. 

Hoffmann, Francis A., German cam- 
paigner, 82; articles on, 327-364. 

Hoffmann, Frederick W., son, 328; 
comes to America, 354. 

Hoffmann, Wilhelmina Groppe, son, 
328. 

Hoffmann, Gelbecke and Company, 
bankers, 333. 

Hoffmann’s Dragoons, organized, 346. 

Hogan, Tim, riverman, 270. 

Holmes, Guy, lumberman, 304. 

Holmes, James, camp foreman, 260. 

Holmes, Thomas, early settler, 214. 

Holmes Sr., William, lumberman, 303- 
304. 

Holmes Jr., William, lumberman, 304. 

Holt and Balcom Lumber Company, 
superintendent, 135; Nelligan with, 
147-148; accident, 180; owner, 300. 

Holton, E. D., nominated sheriff, 212. 

Hooks, G., injured, 377-378. 

Hooper, Mrs. Ben, suffragist, 436. 

Hoover, Herbert, candidate, 128. 

Horan, John, in Catholic group, 373. 

Horigan, Mike, saloon keeper, 152. 

Horlick Park, at Racine, 437. 

House of Representatives. See United 
States Congress. 

Hoxie, Gen. and Mrs. Richard L., don- 
ors, 187. 

Hubbard, Otis, gives information, 202; 
encounters storm, 216. 

Humboldt, on Milwaukee River, 210. 

Humboldt (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Hungary, Germans in, 107; revolution, 
341. 

Hussey, Edward, Irish settler, 366, 373. 

Hussey, Mrs. Edward, society officer, 
373. 

Hussey, Nicholas, Irish settler, 366. 

Husting, Sen. Paul O., papers of, 315. 
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Gerhardt’s Illustrirter Familienkalen- 
der, cited, 347. 

German-American Historical Society of 
Iliinois, cited, 335. 

German-Americans, in Wisconsin, 108- 
120, 234, 236, 415; in Illinois, 347; 
in the South, 335; in Civil War, 69, 
342-343, 346; lumberjacks, 28, 133, 
165, 264; politics, 66, 78-84, 334-340, 
342-344, 353; opposition to, 341- 
342; celebrations, 359-361; place 
names, 118-119; band, 372. 

German-English Academy, in Milwau- 
kee, 384. 

German language, use of, 123, 129, 384; 
newspapers, 331-332, 350; oppose 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, 341; adver- 
tising in, 347; theatre critics of, 
382; listed, 385. 

German theatre, in Milwaukee, 375, 
382, 385-386; performances, 376- 
378; favored, 384. 

German Vereine, in Chicago, 351. 

Germantown (Pa.), residents, 335. 

Germany, education in, 329; architec- 
ture in, 312; princes of, 74-75; rev- 
olution in, 66, 73, 76, 84, 108; 
travels in, 417; plays from, 383. 

Gibault, Rev. Pierre, priest, 97. 

Gibbon, Edward, as a lover, 417. 

Gibraltar Rock, tablet on, 88. 

Giddings, Prof. Franklin, sociologist, 
308. 

Gilbert, —4-, makes trip, 221. 

Gilbert, Cynthia. See Mrs. Hoffmann. 

Gillespie, , Nelligan fights, 22-23. 

Glendale Township, Monroe County, 
119. 

Godfroy, Rev. A., priest, 105. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, friend of 
Murray, 417-418. 

Golden, Pat, Irishman, 57. 

Golden Era, steamboat, 239. 

Golden Rapids, drowning in, 251. 

Good, James W., visits Ripon, 93. 

Good Will Farm, at Houghton, Michi- 
gan, 183. 

Gorman, , with Harmon Company, 
150-151, 153. 

Gould, Jay, and railroads, 227. 

Gourand, Major George Edward, ac- 
tivity of, 188. 

Gousaw, Joseph, cook, 152. 

Graham, Wilson, Irish settler, 366. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), White-Friant 
Company at, 148. 

Grant, Emory L., death, 313. 








Grant, U. S., candidate, 128; friend, 
363. 

Grant County, Germans in, 111; Mur- 
ray visits, 420; land entries in, 422- 
429. 

Grant River, described, 420; estate on, 
423-424. 

Great Britain, treaty, 310. See also 
English, 

Great Northern Railroad, counsel for, 
123. 

Greeley, Horace, advice of, 31; in Chi- 
cago, 332. 

Green Bay (bay), scows on, 41; route, 
97; mouth of, 205. 

Green Bay (city), residents, 31-32, 42, 
49-53, 97, 99, 102, 166, 211, 248, 302; 
hotels, 52, 156; lumber at, 37; rail- 
road, 43, 184; land office, 109, 
215, 221; settlements near, 110; 
fair at, 156; visited, 201-202, 204- 
209, 232; lumberjacks at, 285-287, 
290; representative, 359; bishopric, 
367. 

Green Valley Township, Marathon 
County, 119. 

Greene, Col. Howard, donor, 86; com- 
munication, 430, 

Gregory, John, Irish settler, 366. 

Gregory, John G., father mentioned, 
366. 

Grey Eagle, steamboat, 224, 226-227. 

Grosse Point (Ill.), arrived at, 219. 

Guenther Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Gugler, R. H., The Literary History of 
the Milwaukee German Theater, 
1850-75, cited, 375. 

Gute Nacht, Hénschen, performed, 382. 

Guttenberg (Ia.), settlers at, 234. 

G. W. Sparhawk, steamboat, 239. 


Haan, Gen. W. G., monument dedi- 
cated, 192. 

Hackett, Edward, Irish settler, 365. 

Hackett, Richard, Irish settler, 366. 

Hamburg (Germany), residents, 73, 77. 

Hamburg Township, Marathon Coun- 


ty, 119. 

Hamburg Township, Vernon County, 
117. 

Hamilton, ——, riverman, 267. 


Hamilton, Mrs. Alexander, visits Wis- 
consin, 238. 

Hamilton, Col. William S., in lead dis- 
trict, 238. 

Hamilton. See Wiota. 
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Hamilton, steamboat, 228. 

Hammond, Slade, buys land, 426. 

Hanna, Mark, buys mine, 282. 

Hardwood (Mich.), mill at, 149. 

Harmon and Hayden, erect building, 
214, 

Harmon Lumber Company, Nelligan 
with, 146-153; on the Sturgeon, 
161. 

Harris, Daniel Smith, steamboat cap- 
tain, 224-227, 231, 237. 

Harrison, Gen. William H., on excur- 


sion, 238. 

Harrison Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Hart Steamboat Company, on Green 
Bay, 32. 


Hastings (Minn.), steamboat at, 226. 

Haugen, Nils P., “Pioneer and Politi- 
cal Reminiscences,” 121-130. 

Haus und Bauernfreund, issued, 351; 
cited, 354; correspondence, 361. 

Hayes, Richard, camp foreman, 253. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., letters to, 186. 

Hayes, Webb C., loans letters, 186. 

Headley, John W., Confederate Opera- 
tions, cited, 345. 

Heath, Dr. . built store, 210. 

Hecker, Frederick K. F., Lllinois citi- 
zen, 342. 

Heger, John, drowned, 254. 

Hemlock River, dams on, 151. 

Hempstead, Caroline, baptism of, 98. 

Hempstead, Stephen, at Prairie du 
Chien, 98. 

Henni, Rev. John M., bishop, 103, 105. 

Henry, Dean William A., cited, 349- 
350. 

Herbern (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Herford (Prussia), native, 328, 354. 

Heroine, steamboat, 234, 419. 

Herriott, F. I., cited, 335-336. 

Hessia (Germany), and revolt, 76. 

“Hickory Hill Farm,’ Muir’s home, 
388-389, 393. 
Higgins, M. W., Irish settler, 366. 
“High (The) Art of Paddle Making,” 
by Stephen Radford, 399-408. 
Hiles Lumber Company, foreman, 291. 
Hinman, Deacon Samuel, pioneer, 215. 
“History (The) of the Early Milwau- 
kee German Theatre (1850-1868) ,” 
by Francis Magyar, 375-386. 

Hockelberg, Mrs. M. S. See Milwaukee 
Harriet Smith. 

Hoffman, , tailor, 52. 

Hoffman, Dr. Adolph, physician, 364. 








Hoffman, Alma. See Mrs. C. M. Service. 

Hoffman Jr., Francis A., in Chicago, 
364. 

Hoffman, Gilbert F. W., musician, 364. 

Hoffman, Dr. Julius T., in West, 364. 

Hoffman, Minna Frances. See Mrs. W. 
F. Nehrling. 

Hoffman, Richard Yates, in Chicago, 
345. 

Hoffmann, Amalia, gift to, 363. 

Hoffmann, Mrs. Cynthia Gilbert, grave- 
stone, 327; pen name, 328, 351, 358; 
marriage, 332, 356-357; manages 
farm, 364. 

Hoffmann, Francis A., German cam- 
paigner, 82; articles on, 327-364. 

Hoffmann, Frederick W., son, 328; 
comes to America, 354. 

Hoffmann, Wilhelmina Groppe, son, 
828. 

Hoffmann, Gelbecke and Company, 
bankers, 333. 

Hoffmann’s Dragoons, organized, 346. 

Hogan, Tim, riverman, 270. 

Holmes, Guy, lumberman, 304. 

Holmes, James, camp foreman, 260. 

Holmes, Thomas, early settler, 214. 

Holmes Sr., William, lumberman, 303- 
304, 

Holmes Jr., William, lumberman, 304. 

Holt and Balcom Lumber Company, 
superintendent, 135; Nelligan with, 
147-148; accident, 180; owner, 300. 

Holton, E. D., nominated sheriff, 212. 

Hooks, G., injured, 377-378. 

Hooper, Mrs. Ben, suffragist, 436. 

Hoover, Herbert, candidate, 128. 

Horan, John, in Catholic group, 373. 

Horigan, Mike, saloon keeper, 152. 

Horlick Park, at Racine, 437. 

House of Representatives. See United 
States Congress. 

Hoxie, Gen. and Mrs. Richard L., don- 
ors, 187. 

Hubbard, Otis, gives information, 202; 
encounters storm, 216. 

Humboldt, on Milwaukee River, 210. 

Humboldt (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Hungary, Germans in, 107; revolution, 
341. 

Hussey, Edward, Irish settler, 366, 373. 

Hussey, Mrs. Edward, society officer, 
3873. 

Hussey, Nicholas, Irish settler, 366. 

Husting, Sen. Paul O., papers of, 315. 
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Ixurnots, Schurz visits, 79, 82; lieuten- 
ant governor, 328, 337, 342-346, 
354-355; Lutherans in, 330-332; 
German immigrants, 108, 333-334, 
342; Republican party, 342-343, 
353; constitution, 343; governor, 
343-345; senate, 345-346; confeder- 
ate prisoners in, 345; crop failure, 
413; residents, 97, 239. 

Illinois Central Railroad, land depart- 
ment, 347. 

Illinois River, steamboats on, 239. 

Illinois Staatszeitung, editor, 332, 343. 

I}lustretions: 

John E. Nelligan, frontispiece. 

A Big Log Jam, 18. 

“Flaggin’s’—The Noontime Lunch 
in the Woods, 18. 

St. Gabriel’s Church, Prairie du 
Chien, 97. 

Map of German-born in Wisconsin, 
1905, 112. 

Lawrence Sheridan Flannigan, 154. 

Logs at the Landing, 174. 

Pulling a Log to the Skidway, 174. 

Milwaukee as Sketched by John B. 
Wengler in 1850, 201. 

River Steamboat Canada built in 
1857, 234. 

A Log Jam, 246. 

Hans Buschbauer, 328. 

“Riverside Farm,” 356. 

Hon. ,Charles Augustus Murray, 
418, 

Elsie Wadsworth (Murray), 419. 

Immigration, rivalry to attract, 346- 
347, 351. 

Independence (Mo.), meeting at, 310. 

Indiana, Schurz visits, 79, 82; migra- 
tion to, 108. 

Indiana, steamboat, 228. 

Indians, activity of, 54-56, 98-99, 140- 
142, 144-145, 204, 208, 212-213, 221- 
223, 229, 237, 242, 246, 252-253, 
262, 293, 310; treatment of, 36, 101, 
168; missions for, 100, 104, 143; 
trail, 106, 217; drowned, 216; and 
lumbermen, 131-140; agent for, 
224, 235; canoes of, 400; as neigh- 
bors, 412. See also the various 
tribes. 

Ingram, Dean, of Oconto, 174. 

Inkslinger, Johnny, Bunyan tale, 179. 

International Bank, at Chicago, 347. 

Tone, steamboat, 230-231. 


lowa, Indians cross from, 100; railroad 
property in, 122; resident, 124; 
draft horses, 174; gorilla in, 233; 
becomes state, 234; Sauk purchase, 
308. 

Ireland, natives of, 10; famine in, 235, 
341; residents, 367, 

Irish-Americans, lumbermen, 5-6, 154, 
255; lumberjacks, 8, 13, 16, 28, 174, 
242, 244; settlers, 14, 110, 114, 116, 
274, 365-377, 412, 415; in politics, 
872. 

Trish Appeal, publisher, 366. 

Iron County, sheriff, 267. 

Iron Mountain (Mich.), railroad termi- 
nal, 52; crew at, 182, 251, 253-254; 
mine at, 282. 

Iron River (Mich.), resident, 272. 

Isaac, , Frenchman, 288. 

Ishpeming (Mich.), undertaker at, 166. 

Italians, in Wisconsin, 115; at Milwau- 
kee, 870, 374; exile, 234; account 
by, 239. 

Itasca, steamboat, 226, 235. 

Ives, E. H., lawyer, 127. 





Jackson, Alfred A., papers, 86. 

Jackson (Mich.), celebration at, 93; 
prison, 36, 164. 

Jackson farm, Schurz buys, 79. 

Jacksonian migration, extent of, 108. 

Jacob Barker, lake vessel, 203-204. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Belle Austin, memorial, 
89. 

Jahn, Friederich L., bust, 93. 

James, Charles, early settler, 209. 

Jameson, Peter, cruiser, 46. 

Janesville Museum, opened, 91. 

Jarrot, Nicolas, donated land, 97. 

Jefferson (Wis.), Hoffmann’s home, 
348-349, 359. 

Jefferson (Wis.) Banner, files, 327-328. 

Jefferson County, German place names, 
119; resident, 217. 

Jefferson County Union, birthday, 439. 

Jefferson Township, Monroe County, 
119. 

Jenkins, Dr. Paul B., address, 435; 
book review, 444-445. 

Jennie Baldwin, steamboat, 236. 

Jennings, John, captain of guards, 372. 

J. M. White, steamboat, 229. 

Johnson, Andrew, report to, 69. 

Johnson, George, Irish settler, 366. 

Johnson, Herbert F., memorial, 437. 

Johnson, James, Irish settler, 366. 
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Johnson Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Jones, John, Welsh settler, 412. 

Jones, Milo, surveyor, 217. 

Jourdain, Joseph, paper on, 435-436, 

Juneau, Narcisse, Olin meets, 223. 

Juneau, Solomon, building activity, 
206-207, 215; cabin, 208, 214; Olin 
encounters, 209-210; absent from 
home, 213; work for, 214, 217; re- 
lates incident, 216; settler, 365. 

Juneau, Mrs. Solomon, advice of, 213. 

Juneau, Mrs. Theresa, society officer, 
373. 

Jiissen, Heribert, Schurz’s grandfather, 
7A. 


“KALEVALA,” poem, 125. 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, effect, 334-335, 
342; speech against, 337-340; Ger- 
mans oppose, 341, 

Kaskaskia (Ill.), Gibault at, 97. 

Katze-Miller, Anthony C., tablet for, 
319. 

Kay, William, premises of, 128. 

Kearns, Thomas, owns “Hickory Hill,” 
389-390. 

Keats, Myron E., death, 313. 

Keenan, Matthew, Irish settler, 365. 

Kellogg, Dr. Louise P., “The Early 
Biographers of George Rogers 
Clark,” printed, 323; elected presi- 
dent, 442. 

Kencke, Fritz, staged play, 377. 

Kennedy, William, officer of guards, 
373. 

Kenosha. See Southport. 

Kent County (N.B.), employment in, 
21. 

Kenton, Edna, Simon Kenton, re- 
viewed, 443-444. 

Kentucky, Catholics in, 97, 99; families 
from, 234, 264, 291. 

Keogh, Edward, father mentioned, 366. 

Keogh, Thomas, Irish settler, 366, 373. 

Keokuk (lIa.), visited, 419. 

Kernan, John, lumberman, 302. 

Kerry County (Ireland), resident, 9. 

Kettle, Fox chief, killed, 101. 

Kettle Creek, woods along, 26, 29-30. 

Key City, steamboat, 236. 

Kilbourn, Byron, builds vessel, 206. 

Kilbourn, dells at, 414. 

Kilbourntown, at Milwaukee, 215. 

Killen, Capt. John, gives information, 
228. 


“Kings of the White Water,” by C. M. 
Sheridan, 7. 

Kinkel, Gottfried, Schurz rescues, 73- 
75, 77; Schurz visits, 79; visits Mil- 
waukee, 377. 

Kinzie, John H., residence, 87. 

Kirby-Carpenter Company, superin- 
tendent, 303. 

Kispert, George J., aid acknowledged, 
327. 

Klause Brothers, of Oconto, 34. 

Knell, , theatre manager, 380. 

Knights of Labor, secretary’s papers, 
435. 

“Knights of the Golden Circle,” in Illi- 
nois, 345. 

Know-nothing party, efforts, 80, 341- 
342; support of, 343. 

Knox, William, starts fight, 152. 

Koerner, Gustave, Illinois citizen, 82, 
842; sketch, 343. 

Koss, Rudolph, Milwaukee, 1871, cited, 





875-379. 

Krause, Rev. L. F. E., ordained minis- 
ter, 331. 

Kremers, Prof. Edward, president, 
439. 


Kronenwetter Township, Marathon 
County, 119. 

Ku Klux Klan, members of, 68. 

Kundig, Father Martin, appointed, 367. 

Kurz, Joseph, manages hall, 378. 

Kiistermann, Gustave, Congressman, 
359. 

Kutchin, Dr. Victor, publishes book, 
196; “Water from John Muir’s 
Well,” 387-398. 


Lacurr, J. H. A., “Francis A. Hoff- 
mann of Illinois,” 327-355. 

La Crosse, settlements near, 115; Ger- 
mans in, 117; settlers arrive at, 
235; church in, 440, 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
meeting, 317, 438. 

Lady Elgin, disaster, 373. 

Lady Franklin, steamboat, 239. 

La Follette, Robert M., statue unveiled, 
93. 

La Follette, Mrs. Robert M., suffragist, 
436. 

Lake County (Ind.), Germans in, 330- 
331. 

Lake Geneva Historical Society, meet- 
ing, 317. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad, Nelligan on, 31. 
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La Mere, Oliver, Winnebago Stories, 
reviewed, 93. 

Lancaster, records at, 426. 

Land grants, by federal government, 
346-347, 351. 

Landwehr, Rhineland reserves, 76. 

Langlade, Charles de, descendants, 
436-438. 

Langlade County, Germans in, 111; 
pioneers, 436-437. 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
reorganized, 91; annual picnic, 190; 
seal designed, 438. 

Lanhart, Father , incident, 271-272. 

Lanier, Sidney, “Hymns of the Marsh- 
es,” 402. 

Lansing, Andrew J., early settler, 209- 
210; Olin brothers work for, 214. 

Lansing, Robert, secretary of state, 
342. 

La Pointe Indian Reservation, location 
of, 117. 

Lariviere, Hyacinth, baptized, 103. 

Lariviere, Julien, son of, 103. 

Lariviere, Magdaleine, son of, 103. 

Larkin, James, Irish settler, 365. 

Larkin, Martin, officer, 374. 

Larson, Peter Laurentius, president of 
Luther College, 123. 

Lathrop (Mich.), Nelligan at, 166. 

Latin, records in, 105; Haugen reads, 
123. 

Lawe, John, honored, 194. 

Lawrence, steamboat, 237. 

Lawrence College, graduate, 433. 

League of Nations, opinions about, 68; 
responsibility of, 107. 

League of Women Voters, anniversary, 
436. 

Leavenworth (Kans.), prison, 56. 

Le Duc, William G., “Minnesota at the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition, New 
York, 1853,” cited, 233. 

Leech Lake, camp at, 141-142; half 
breeds at, 148; outlet, 145. 

Lefebre, Louise, at Prairie du Chien, 





98. 

Legreid, Christine, Haugen’s grand- 
child, 129. 

Legreid, Constance, Haugen’s grand- 
child, 129. 


Legreid, Constance Haugen, of Wau- 
watosa, 129. 

Lemon Lake, in Switzerland, 79. 

Lemonweir River, lumbering on, 414. 

Leon Township, Monroe County, 119. 

Lessey, John, encountered, 204. 


L'Etoile du Nord, French newspaper, 
124. 

Levi, Kate Everest, donor, 187. 

Lewis Field, tablet, 192. 

Liblar (Germany), Schurz at, 74. 

Liebhaberverein, organized, 376. 

“Life of a Lumberman,” by John E. 
Nelligan, 3-65, 131-185, 241-304; 
in book form, 315. 

Lighty, Kent and Margaret, The 
Shanty Boat, published, 442. 

Limerick County (Ireland), resident, 9. 

Lincoln, Abraham, friend of, 328, 346, 
863; election, 336, 344-345, 353; 
Germans support, 81-84, 343, 353; 
in 1858, 344; statue unveiled, 196. 

Lincoln (Me.), Nelligan at, 23. 

Lindquist Dam, logs run to, 132, 184. 

Lines, George, death, 313. 

Literary Digest, and subscribers’ votes, 
128. 

Little Chore Boy, in Bunyan’s tales, 
179. 

Little Oconto River, drive on, 273. 

Little River, tributary of Oconto, 41. 

Llanelltyd school, Wales, 412. 

Lockport (N.Y.), Olin bound for, 201. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, and Schurz, 187. 

London (England), Schurz at, 72-75, 
79 


Longfellow, Henry W., poet, 125. 

Longford County, Ireland, resident, 
865. 

Longyear, J. M., lumberman, 301. 

Loomis, L. G., Milwaukee pioneer, 215. 

Loras, Rev. Matthias, bishop, 100, 102; 
winterbound, 103; laid corner 
stone, 104. 

Loretta (Mich.), sawmill at, 246. 

Lostra, Rev. » priest, 102. 

Louisiana, citizenship in, 342. 

Louisville (Ky.) Journal, quoted, 238; 
resident, 379. 

Ludemann, ——, in charge of perform- 
ance, 377. 

Lumbering, description of, 3-65, 131- 
185, 241-304. 

Lupien, Theodore, married, 99. 

Luther College, president, 123. 

Lutherans, immigrate, 109, 358; in Illi- 
nois, 330-332, 356-357. 

Lutz, Rev. Joseph A., priest, 100-101. 

Lynch, Ellen, officer, 374. 

Lynch, Peter, Irish settler, 366. 

Lynz, steamboat, 238. 

Lyons, ——, drowned, 220. 
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McBrme, , demands money, 295. 
McCabe, Julius P. B., Irish settler, 
366; published directories, 370. 
McCauslin Brook, tributary of the 
Oconto, 147. 

McCormick, Andrew, Irish settler, 366; 
trustee, 371. 

McDonald, John F., officer, 374. 

McDonald brothers, tragedy, 36-37. 

McDonough, P., guard officer, 372. 

McGarry, Edward, Irish settler, 365; 
guard officer, 372. 

McGillan Sr., James, Nelligan with, 
163. 

McGraw Brothers, own timber, 163. 

MacHarg, Prof. John B., address, 435. 

McIntosh, Mrs. C. J., donor, 87. 

Mackinac, Gibault at, 97; visited, 203- 
205. 

Mackinac, lake vessel, 205. 

Mackinac Register, translated, 97. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Peter, of Milwaukee, 
373. 

MacMahon, Rev. John, priest, 98, 101. 

McManman, Capt. , of guards, 372. 

McMillan Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

McPherson, Wallace, lumberman, 303. 

Madison, Mazzuchelli at, 102; settle- 
ments near, 115; visit in, 6, 123, 
841; residents, 123-124; Turnverein, 
439; churches, 439-440. 

Magone, James, Irish settler, 366. 

Magyar, Francis, “History (The) of 
the Early Milwaukee German 
Theatre (1850-1868),” 375-386. 

Maher, Con, on homestead, 274-275. 

Main, Mrs. Willett S., donor, 314. 

Maine, Nelligan in, 8; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 21-30. 

Maine Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Maitland, David, Murray’s agent, 425. 

Mallory, Jennie M., donor, 187. 

Malmin, Gunnar J. (ed.), America in 
the Forties, reviewed, 323. 

Mandan, steamboat, 228. 

Manistique (Mich.), supplies hauled to, 
82 





Manito, Indian, 212-213. 

Manitowoc, residents, 433; societies, 
439. 

Mann, Charles L., lumberman, 170. 

Mann, Horace, Seventh Annual Report, 
329. 

Mann Brothers, lumbermen, 162, 169- 

170. 





Maqucketa (Ia.), Perrodin at, 105. 

Marathon County, Germans in, 111, 
115; place names, 119. 

Marest, Joseph, priest, 98. 

Marinette, residents, 32, 53-54, 159-160, 
164, 295, 299, 301-302; fire near, 41; 
logs towed to, 167; lumber com- 
panies at, 171, 253; lumberjacks 
go to, 253-254; crews at, 258; Nel- 
ligan at, 286-287; incident, 293; 
visited, 300. 

Marion County (Ill.), Germans in, 847. 

Markham, Edwin, poet, 396. 

Marquette (Mich.), land company at, 
269; resident, 301. 

Marryat, Capt. Frederick, steamboat 
passenger, 238. 

Marshall Memorial Hall, dedicated, 89. 

Martell, town, 128; resident, 129. 

Martin, , builds tavern, 215. 

Martin, Col. Lawrence, address, 432. 

Mathew, Father Theobald, portrait, 
368-369. 

Mattison, Gov. Joel A., steamboat pas- 
senger, 239. 

Mattoon (Ill.), Germans at, 347. 

“Maude,” enters camp, 264. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert, The Honourable 
Sir Charles Murray, cited, 421-422. 

Mayrand, J. B., son of, 98. 

Mazzuchelli, Rev. Samuel Charles, 
priest, 100; at Green Bay, 102; 
at Prairie du Chien, 103, 105-106. 

Mecklenburg (Germany), immigrants, 
234, 

Medved, A. A., donor, 188. 

Meeker, Moses, “Early History of the 
Lead Region of Wisconsin,” cited, 
226. 

Meggett, Alexander, lawyer, 126. 

Ménard, Rev. René, first missionary, 
437. 

Mendota Lake, boating on, 341; Muir 
view near, 393. 

Menominee (Mich.), Nelligan at, 25; 
mob at, 36; railroad built to, 43; 
lumber company, 170; horse dealer 
at, 175; residents, 260, 303; farms 
near, 296, 299; death at, 302. 

Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, 170; manager, 302. 

Menominee Indians, camp of, 100; at- 
tack by, 101; reservation, 117; 
feud, 263; offer national park, 316. 

Menominee Lumber Company, logging, 

170. 
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Menominee River, Nelligan on, 51, 148- 
149, 170, 246, 249, 252, 254-255, 272; 
railroad on, 52; tributary, 161, 173: 
Indian feud on, 263. 

Menomonee River, near Milwaukee, 
217. 

Menomonie, steamboat, 239. 


Menteran, ——, railroad superintend- 
ent, 184. 
Menus, , housebuilder, 206. 





Merioneth Shire, in Wales, 413. 

Merrick, George B., “Steamboats and 
Steamboatmen on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi,” cited, 224, 226; “Joseph 
Reynolds and the Diamond Jo 
Line Steamers, 1862-1911,” cited, 
225; mentioned, 228. 

Merrill, Germans in, 117. 

Messmer, Archbishop Sebastian G., ju- 
bilee for, 87. 

Metropolitan (Mich.), Nelligan at, 161- 
162, 167, 248; crew at, 152, 168. 
Metternich, Wolf, German nobleman, 

75. 

Meyer, Adolf, brother of Margarete, 
72; letter to, 77. 

Meyer, Margarete, bride of Schurz, 72. 
See also Margarete Meyer Schurz. 

Meyer family, generosity of, 78. 

Michelet, Jules, History of France, 124. 

Michigamme (Mich.), priest at, 271-272. 

Michigamma Lake, timber near, 269; 
priest at, 271. 

Michigamme River, Nelligan on, 43-44, 
51, 252, 254, 272, 289; road cut to, 
52; tributary, 256, 269. 

Michigan, forests, 3, 31, 241, 252, 280; 
forest fires, 38; land grants, 43; 
Schurz visits, 82; migration to, 108, 
330-331, 367; Boyd in, 149; lumber- 
ing, 154, 160, 302, 304; charter 
from, 169; residents, 260, 272, 279; 
hard times, 269; politics, 284. 

Michigan, lake steamer, 207. 

Michigan City (Ind.), settlers from, 
214; on route, 218. 

Michigan Iron and Land Company, of 
Marquette, 269. 

Michigan Lake, settlements along, 110, 
214; travel on, 205, 430. 

“Michigan-Wisconsin Boundary Dis- 
pute,” lecture on, 432. 

Michilimackinac. See Mackinac. 

Mills, Clark, statue head by, 187. 

Milltown (Me.), lumber at, 22. 


Milwaukee, residents, 4-7, 31-32, 103, 
105, 169, 173, 185, 201, 209-210, 253, 
283, 294, 297, 300, 303, 366-367, 370, 
372; land office at, 110; settlements 
near, 115; Germans at, 118, 377, 
384-385; bound for, 204, 207, 222; 
first steamboat arrives, 208; first 
bridge, 210; pioneer experiences, 
215-219, 221; improvements in, 220; 
French at, 365; hotels, 318, 372, 
374; Old Settlers Club, 215, 366; 
first census, 369; population, 371; 
societies, 368, 373; Irish at, 374; 
land sale, 425, 428; German theatre 
in, 375-386; play goers, 382; Welsh 
at, 415; marker placed, 318. 

Milwaukee (town), land entries, 215. 

Milwaukee, steamboat, 235. 

Milwaukee Banner und Volksfreund, 
employees give performance, 376; 
cited, 382-383; founded, 385. 

Milwaukee City Guards, organized, 372. 

Milwaukee County, Germans in, 114; 
sheriff, 211; political parties in, 
212; Old Settlers Club, 215, 318. 

Milwaukee Germania, 123; circulation, 
350; cited, 352-353. 

Milwaukee Herold, cited, 382-383; at- 
titude, 384; founded, 385. 

Milwaukee National Exchange Bank, 
anniversary, 321. 

Milwaukee News, cited, 353. 

Milwaukee Public Library, material in, 
381. 

Milwaukee River, mill on, 210. 

Milwaukee Seebote, quoted, 383; 
founded, 385. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, first editor of, 
365; report in, 367. 

Milwaukee Theaterkalender, cited, 375, 
378-381. 

Miner, Rev. Henry A., one hundredth 
birthday, 88. 

Mineral lands, reserved by government, 

{ 

Mineral Point, land office at, 109, 414; 
entries in, 422, 424; mineral land 
sale, 424-425, 428; Catholic church, 
367. 

Minneapolis (Minn.), lumber barons, 
145. 

Minneapolis Journal, article in, 414. 

Minnehaha Falls, shelter, 238. 

Minnesota, forests, 31, 280; cruising in, 
48, 141-146; cranberries shipped 
from, 232; exhibition contribution, 
233; settlers bound for, 236. 
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Minnesota, steamboat, 234, 239. 

Minnesota Packet Company, establish- 
ed, 227; clerk, 233. 

Miramichi Bay (N.B.), residents on, 
11, 34; swimming in, 15; river into, 
17; Fox Island in, 20; Shediac 
near, 21. 

Miramichi River, tributary, 17. 

Missionsbote (Der), published, 331. 

Mississippi River, island in, 100; upper, 
104-105, 141, 143, 145; Germans 
along, 115; steamboats, 224-225, 
227-232, 237-240; Murray visits, 
419. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting, 441-442. 

Missouri, Schurz visits, 79, 82; Murray 
visits, 418; resident, 239; pioneers 
in, 309. 

Missouri Compromise, repeal, 334-336, 
839, 353. 

Missouri Fulton, steamboat, 237. 

Mitchell, John L., vehicles of, 189. 

Mitchell, John S., Irish settler, 366. 

Mitchell’s Bank, Milwaukee, 210. 

Monico Junction, timber near, 137-139; 
food at, 138. 

Monk’s Mound. See Cahokia. 

Monroe County, Germans in, 119. 

Montana, board of assessment, 121-122. 

Monteith, Mrs. Mary L., death, 313, 

Montreal (Can.), trip to, 257. 

Montreux (Switzerland), Schurz at, 
79. 

Moore, Mrs. Aubertine Woodward, pa- 
pers, 434. 

Moore, George, camp foreman, 253. 

Mormons, in Wisconsin, 437, 444. 

Morrison, William, cruiser, 141-142. 

Mosinee Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Mould, Nina, barmaid, 289. 

Mueller, E. J., aid acknowledged, 327. 

Muir, Daniel, characterized, 389-391. 

Muir, John, characterized, 387; homes, 
388-390, 393; inventions, 392; edu- 
cation, 392; works of, 395; poem 
about, 398. 

Mullen, Andrew, in Catholic group, 373. 

Munroe, , lumberman, 285-286. 

Munroe brothers, of Mill Center, 285. 

Murg River, battle on, 74. 

Murphy, Jennie, officer, 374. 

Murphy, John A., and railroad counsel, 
123. 

Murphy, Richard, Irish settler, 366. 

Murphy, S. J. and Sons, of Detroit, 302. 





Murray, Capt. Augustus Charles, at 
Cassville, 426, 

Murray, Cecil, mentioned, 423. 

Murray Jr., Charles, birth, 423. 

Murray, Sir Charles Augustus, sketch, 
417-429; Travels in North America, 
cited, 420, 422. 

Murray, James, painter, 215. 

Murray, Patrick, Irish settler, 365. 

Muskego, Lutherans at, 331. 

Muskegon (Mich.), resident, 302. 


Narciss, play, 382. 

Nash, Lyman J., obituary, 433. 

Nason, William, owns dive, 288. 

Nassau (Germany), and revolt, 76. 

Nativism, and Schurz, 80. 

Navarino (Wis.), part of Green Bay, 
206. 

Nebraska, railroad property in, 122. 

Negaunee (Mich.), Nelligan at, 163. 

Negroes, intermarriage of, 143. 

Nehrling, Minna Frances Hoffman 
(Mrs. W. F.), “Memoirs of River- 
side Farm,” 356-364; information 
from, 327, 332, 351. 

Nelligan, Catherine, John’s sister, 11. 

Nelligan, Johanna, John’s sister, 11. 

Nelligan, John E., “Life of a Lumber- 
man,” 3-65, 131-185, 241-304; birth, 
11; first lumber experience, 17; let- 
ter from Stephenson, 298; com- 
mended, 430. 

Nelligan, Mary, John’s sister, 11. 

Nelligan, Patrick, father of John, 9. 

Nelligan Jr., Patrick, John’s brother, 
11. 

Nelligan Lake, camp near, 135-136. 

Nelson, Dora, and Nelligan, 30. 

Nelson Hotel, Nelligan at, 30. 

Nett River, drive on, 248, 278; camps 
on, 255, 259. 

Neville, Arthur C., death, 85. 

Neville, Ella Hoes, elected president, 
190. 

Neville Public Museum, established, 85. 

New Brunswick, Nelligan in, 8; lum- 
bering in, 9-21; boundary of, 22; 
camps in, 23, 28, 171; resident, 256. 

New Diggings, land sale, 425. 

New England, Know-nothingism in, 
342; residents, 367. 

New Orleans (La.), news from, 229; 
lead shipped to, 230; grain shipped 
to, 232. 

New York (state), Schurz in, 82; resi- 
dents, 218, 223, 239, 365, 367. 
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New York City, Nelligan at, 24-25; 
Schurz at, 72; market, 232; exhi- 
bition, 233; residents, 233, 422; 
hides shipped to, 276; theatre pub- 
licity in, 382. 

New York Tribune, and Schurz, 67; 
editor, 239. 

Newland. See Cedarburg. 

Newman, John Henry, at Oxford, 417. 

Newman, Sam, horse dealer, 175. 

Niagara Falls (N. Y.), Olin bound for, 
201; Murray visits, 420. 

Nicollet, J. N., on the Mississippi, 238. 

Niles National Register, cited, 109. 

Nocquebay Lake, inlet, 244. 

Nomince, steamboat, 239. 

North Crandon, trip to, 258; crews at, 
259; incident, 261; Nelligan at, 
262-264. 

North (The) Star, newspaper, 124. 

Northwestern College, library, 358-359. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, officer, 366. 

Northwestern Railroad. See Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad. 

Northwestern Union Packet Company, 
value, 228. 

Northwestern University, regent, 122. 

Norway (Mich.), resident, 282. 

Norwegians, in Wisconsin, 114, 116-117; 
language of, 124; incident, 127; 
name, 129; immigrants, 236, 292; 
architecture, 312; Lutherans 
among, 331. 

“Notes on tht Distribution of the Ger- 
man-born in Wisconsin in 1905,” 
by Guy-Harold Smith, 105-120. 

Nunns, Annie A., dinner for, 186. 


O’Brien, Timothy, Irish settler, 366; 
in politics, 372. 

O’Byrne, Jim, teamster, 174-175. 

O’Connell, Daniel, liberator, 368-369. 

O’Connellsville, Catholic church in, 368. 

Oconto, location, 32, 39, 132, 173, 287; 
lumbering at, 33-37, 42, 49-54, 139, 
141, 146-147, 150, 158, 163-164, 283- 
288, 291; incident, 292-293; resi- 
dents, 31, 48, 135, 162, 172; 174. 

Oconto County, Indian reservation in, 
117. 

Oconto Falls, location, 37; lumbering 
at, 56, 132, 134, 246; homesteads 
near, 274; tragedy at, 290-291. 

Oconto Lumber Company, superinten- 
dent for, 55; dams of, 147; em- 
ployee, 273. 


Oconto River, Nelligan on, 33, 54, 147; 
in logging region, 37, 50, 284; fight 
on, 56; tributary, 131, 272; camp 
on, 172-173; farm near, 300. 

O’Donnell, Patrick, Irish settler, 366. 

O’Flaherty, Justin, in Catholic group, 
873. 

O’Hearn, D. J., Fifty Years at Saint 
John’s Cathedral, cited, 367. 

Ohio, Schurz visits, 79, 82; migration 
to, 108; residents, 206, 226, 367; 
deeds recorded in, 370. 

Ohio River, steamboats, 238-239. 

O'Kelly, Rev. Patrick, appointment, 
867. 

Olbrich, Michael B., death, 314. 

O’Leary, Mrs. , and Chicago fire, 





89. 
O’Leary, Dan, Nelligan’s cousin, 24, 30, 
51. 


O’Leary, Henry, fisherman, 21. 

Olin, C. C., Milwaukee pioneer, 218. 

Olin, Nelson, “Reminiscences of Mil- 
waukee in 1835-36,” 201-223; em- 
ployment, 214-215, 217; error, 221, 
430-431. 

Olin, Thomas H., meets brother, 203; 
employment, 214-215, 217; almost 
drowned, 219-220. 

Omaha (Neb.), Haugen at, 122. 

Omaha Railroad, tax commissioners of, 
121; Polleys with, 123. 

Oneida Indian Reservation, location, 
117. 

O'Neil, Capt. Daniel E., papers of, 314. 

O'Neil, W. D., donor, 314. 

O’ Neill, Edward, Irish settler, 366, 372; 
mayor, 372; in Catholic group, 373, 

O'Neill, Thomas, Irish settler, 366. 

Ontonagon (Mich.), on railroad, 248, 
259; military road to, 295. 

Orchard, , builds store, 212; fights 
Indian, 213. 

Oregon, pioneers leave for, 309; terri- 
torial government, 310. 

Orendorf, Alfred, shanty, 207-208, 210; 
employment, 217. 

Orlando (Fla.), resident, 327. 

O’ Rourke, John, editor of Sentinel, 365. 

Orr, Hunter, landlooker, 292. 

Orr, Samuel, cruiser, 48. 

Oshkosh, asylum at, 157, 173; lumber- 
man, 283; timber driven to, 284; 
first house, 437. 

Osnabriick (Germany), letter to, 354- 
355. 

Otter, steamboat, 231. 
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Outagamie County, Indian reservation 
in, 117. 

Owen, D. R., in Baraboo Valley, 416. 

Owen, Griffith, letter for, 410-413. 

Owen, John and Margred, immigrant 
letter, 409-413; grandchild of, 414; 
son mentioned, 414; naturalization 
of, 415; and peace pact, 416. 

Owen, Owen Jones, letter on pioneers, 
410, 414-416. 

Owen, William, surveyor, 414. 

Oxford, ocean vessel, 422. 

Ozaukee County, Germans in, 114. 


Papoxes, art of making, 339-408. 

“Paddy,” riverman, 134-135, 246, 

Paint River, Nelligan on, 149. 

Palatinate, Schurz in, 73; uprising in, 
76-77. 

Palmer, William F., gives park, 194. 

Panic of 1857, in Illinois, 346. 

Pardeeville, Muir home near, 389. 

Paris (France), Schurz at, 73; news 
from, 75. 

Patterson’s Tavern, near Milwaukee, 
219. 

Pawnee Indians, Murray among, 419. 

Paxson, F. L., When the West is Gone, 
reviewed, 443. 

Pelamourgues, Rev. Anthony, priest, 
104-105. 

Pelham, Peter, of Boston, 306-307. 

Pelosi, , theatre manager, 381, 383. 

Pelosi-Balatka theatre, homeless, 381. 

Pembine Junction, camp near, 184; 
crews at, 259; incident, 261. 

Pendleton, Brooks, disappearance, 290- 
291. 
Pendleton, C. T., Nelligan works for, 
131, 137, 139, 148; brother, 290. 
Pennington, , railroad superintend- 
ent, 261. 

Pennsylvania, Nelligan in, 8, 21-32; 
Schurz speaks in, 82; Trappists in, 
97. 

Penobscot River, in Maine, 23. 

Pensaukee, tornado in, 42; mill, 287; 
dive near, 288. 

Perrin, Capt. ——, steamboat captain, 
237. 

Perrodin, Rev. Y. C., priest, 105. 

Perrot, Nicolas, explorer, 98. 

Peshakey River, drive on, 269. 

Peshtigo, forest fire in, 38-41. 

Peshtigo Harbor, mill on, 284. 

Peshtigo River, tributary of, 135; 
lumbering on, 244. 








Petersen, William J., “Captains and 
Cargoes of Early Upper Missis- 
sippi Steamboats,” 224-240. 

Peterson, Carl, undertaker, 254-255. 

Petiot, Rev. Remi, missionary priest, 
104, 

Pettibone, Sylvester, pioneer, 217. 

Pfeiffer, , theatre manager, 379- 
380. 

Philadelphia (Pa.), Schurzs at, 77, 82. 

Philip, Marguerite Louise, baptized, 
100. 

Phillips, Mrs. N. C., donor, 188. 

Pierce, Franklin, president, 341; office 
under, 371. 

Pierce County, residents, 123, 127; first 
typewriter in, 125; examination in, 
126. 

Pine River, logging along, 149, 174, 255- 
256, 258-262; branch, 264. 

Pinkum, William, Nelligan works for, 
23-24. 

Pinzel, Mrs. Olive, aid acknowledged, 
327. 

“Pioneer and Political Reminiscences,” 
by Nils P. Haugen, 121-130; in 
book form, 315. 

“Pioneer Priests of Prairie du Chien,” 
by P. L. Scanlan, 97-106. 

Piquart, Rev. » priest, 102. 

Platteville, at land sale, 425. 

Poe, Edgar Allen, quoted, 387-388. 

Polish, immigrants, 112, 115, 117; at 
Milwaukee, 370. 

Pollard, J. C., officer, 374. 

Polleys, T. A., railroad representative, 
123. 

Pond, Prof. Alonzo, heads expedition 
to Africa, 323. 

Ponsila, sailing vessel, 10. 

Pope, William, democrat, 284-285. 

Poplar Creek, road surveyed to, 217. 

Popple River, camp on, 173; drive on, 
278, 294. 

Portage (city), Germans in, 117; high- 
way to, 414; first house in, 415; 
Welsh at, 416. 

Portage County, Polish in, 117. 

Portland Township, Monroe County, 
119. 

Portuguese, settlers, 14; lumberjacks, 
28. 

Powers, John, riverman, 244-245. 

Powers, Strange, church site from, 102. 

Powers (Mich.), railroad at, 52. 
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Prairie du Chien, residents, 97, 100-101, 
105; trading post, 98; cemetery, 99; 
early priests, 100-104; fur com- 
pany, 225; telegraph at, 226; on 
water route, 229, 232; bishopric in, 
104, 367; Murray visits, 419-420. 

Prairie Farmer, published, 332. 

Presbyterians, Wisconsin pioneer min- 
isters, 434. 

Prescott, Philander, interpreter, 235. 

Providence (R. I.), residents, 366, 

Prussia, soldiers in, 74; policy of, 75- 
76; lack of freedom, 108-109; edu- 
cation system, 329; army service, 
329, 357; king alluded to, 339. See 
also Germany. 

Pulaski, Count Casimir, memorial, 192. 


Quvaire, Dr. M. M., data by, 114; edits 
volume, 435; Kingdom of St. 
James, reviewed, 444-445. 

Quebec (Can.), residents, 97, 208. 

Quin, Jeremiah, in Catholic group, 373. 

Quincy (Ill.), resident, 343. 

Quinlan, M. J., lumberman, 302. 

Quinn, P. J., Irish settler, 366. 


Ractne, memorial parks, 437; history, 
438; Welsh arrive at, 415. 

Radford, Stephen, “The High Art of 
Paddle Making,” 399-408. 

Rasmusson, Ingeborg (Belle), of Mar- 
tell, 129. 

Rasmusson, Ole, of Martell, 129. 

Rastatt (Germany), capture of, 74; 
Schurz at, 77. 

Rattinger, , theatrical manager, 
377. 

Ravoux, Rev. Augustin, priest, 104. 

Ream, Vinnie, collection, 187. 

Red Bird massacre, near Prairie du 
Chien, 99, 106. 

Red Rover, steamboat, 234. 

Redemptorist Order, of Detroit, 102 

Reed, George, employment, 215, 217. 

Reed, Thomas B., and Haugen, 124. 

Reeder, D. F., steamboat captain, 237. 

Reindl Brothers Company, lumbermen, 
170. 

Reinsch, Dr. Paul, visits Hoffmann, 
359. 

“Reminiscences of Milwaukee in 1835- 
36,” by Nelson Olin, 201-223; com- 
ment on, 430-431. 

Renovo (Pa.), near Kettle Creek, 30. 

Renville, Joseph, daughters of, 100, 





Renville, Marie, a Sioux, 100. 

Republic (Mich.), mining town, 48, 
271; Nelligan at, 254. 

Republican Party, Schurz joins, 80-81; 
members, 82, 128, 284; Germans in, 
328, 332, 336-340, 342-344, 353; con- 
vention of 1860, 342-343. 

Resé, Bishop Frederic, of Detroit, 367. 

Retbrock Township, Marathon County, 
119, 

Reynolds, Hugh, Irish settler, 366. 

Reynolds, James, Irish settler, 366. 

Reynolds, Joseph, steamboat captain, 
224, 227. 

Reynolds, Richard, Irish settler, 366. 

Reynolds, William, Irish settler, 366. 

Rhine River, movement along, 73, 76; 
as resort, 74. See also Palatinate. 

Rhinelander, railroad through, 137. 

Rhodes, E. A., donor, 194. 

Rice, Dan, owns rhinoceros, 233. 

Richard, Rev. Gabriel, priest, 99. 

Richards, Griffith, helps settlers, 410. 

Richards, Harry Sanger, death, 85. 

Richibucto (N.B.), Nelligan at, 21. 

Richland County, unsettled area, 116. 

Ridgeville Township, Monroe County, 





119. 

Riley, , Nelligan aids, 294. 

Rindlaub, Martin P., at Lincoln debate, 
196. 

Ringle Township, Marathon County, 
119. 


Ripon, anniversary of Republican 
party, 93. 

Rittig, , theatre manager, 379. 

River Falls, residents, 123, 129. 

River Falls Journal, excerpt from, 125. 

Riverman (The), by Stewart E. White, 
149. 

“Riverside Farm,” Hoffmann’s home, 
327, 348-350, 352; picture of, 356; 
memoirs of, 356-364. 

Rochester (N.Y.), on route, 218. 

Rock County, pioneer, 433. 

Rock Island (Iil.), on water route, 
232; draw-bridge, 224; fort, 419. 

Rock Island Railroad, completion, 239. 

Rock River, region explored, 221; navi- 
gation on, 226. 

Rock River Valley, home in, 348, 362. 

Rockwell, Charles, cheese manufac- 
turer, 88. 

Rocky Mountains, expeditions to, 419. 

Rogan, J., Irish settler, 365. 

Rogan, P., Irish settler, 365. 

Rogers, H. E., address, 438. 
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Rogers, James H., pioneer, 215. 

Rolette, Joseph, grave of, 99. 

Root, Elihu, sympathy, 364. 

Root River, pioneers at, 217. 

Rosati, Rev. Joseph, bishop, 98, 102; 
report of, 103. 

Rosenberry, Mrs. M. R., donor, 314. 

Rosenwald Industrial Museum, at Chi- 
cago, 196. 

Rousseau Island, in the Mississippi, 
100. 

Ruan, John, Irish settler, 365. 

Rule, Joseph, shot, 34-35. 

Rush River, picnic on banks of, 128. 

Russia, Germans in, 107. 

Russians, at Milwaukee, 370. 

Ryan, Edward G., Irish settler, 366. 


Sassatu, methods of keeping, 341. 

Saginaw (Mich.), Fordney at, 167. 

St. Anthony Falls, trip to, 237-238. 

St. Cloud (Minn.), Connif at, 142. 

St. Croix River, Maine boundary, 22. 

St. Feriole Marais, at Prairie du Chien, 
99. 

St. John (N. B.), Nelligan at, 21. 

St. John River, and tide, 16. 

St. John’s Woods (London), Schurz at, 
74. 

St. Joseph (Mich.), settlers from, 214. 

St. Lawrence County (N.Y.), resi- 
dents, 201, 223; trip to, 218. 

St. Lawrence Waterway project, sup- 
ported, 299. 

St. Louis (Mo.), visited, 83, 228, 419; 
steamboat service, 229-231, 234, 
237-239; levee, 233; residents, 97- 
98, 100-103, 225, 367. 

St. Louis County (Minn.), logging in, 
140; trapper in, 144. 

St. Nazianz, diamond jubilee, 193. 

St. Patrick’s day, celebration, 367. 

St. Paul (Minn.), Ravoux at, 104; 
named, 105; editor at, 124; boat 
arrives at, 226, 239; hides trans- 
ported to, 232; newspaper, 235. 

St. Peter’s River, Galtier on, 105. 

Salem, Catholic church in, 368. 

Salmon Falls (Me.), near Milltown, 22. 

Samuel, John, papers, 435. 

Sanborn, Samuel, pioneer, 217. 
Sanderson, Capt. James, early settler, 
214-215; vessel in storm, 216. 

Santa Fé Trail, commerce, 230. 

Saratoga (N.Y.), Murray visits, 421. 

Sargent, Henry, Nelligan with, 50, 131. 

Sargent, James, cruiser, 46. 


Sargent Brothers, Nelligan with, 34, 
37, 41. 

Sargent and Pendleton, employee, 135. 

Sarsfield Guards, organized, 372. 

Sauk County, Germans in, 111, 115. 

Sauk County Historical Society, meet- 
ing, 191. 

Sauk Indians, attack by, 100; not pro- 
secuted, 101. 

Sauk purchase, in Iowa, 308-309. 

Saveland, John, heirs give park, 191. 

Sawyer-Goodman Company, camp, 57- 
58. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, duke of, 333-334. 

Scandinavians, in Wisconsin, 117; lum- 
berjacks, 28, 176; rivermen, 242; 
churches for, 331. See also Nor- 
wegians and Swedes. . 

Scanlan, Charles M., The Lady Elgin 
Disaster, cited, 373. 

Scanlan, P. L., “Pioneer Priests at 
Prairie du Chien,” 97-106. 

Schafer, Joseph, introduction, 49; ad- 
dresses, 66, 88, 317, 438; visits Fre- 
mont, Ohio, 187; seeks immigrant 
letters, 409-411; letter to, 414-416; 
“That Tremendous Dutchman,” 72- 
84; “American Social History,” 
805-312; “Lands Across the Sea,” 
417-429; Carl Schurz: Militant Lib- 
eral, published, 315, 434, errata, 
431; works cited, 107, 110, 114, 312; 
“Immigration and Social Amelio- 
ration,” reviewed, 322. 

Schaft, Thomas, drowned, 220. 

Schaumberg (Ill.), pastor at, 332. 

Schlaeger, , makes address, 337. 

Schlésser, Mrs. See Amalia Hoffmann, 

Schneider, George, Illinois citizen, 342; 
sketch, 343. 

Schurz, Carl, Glenn Frank’s address, 
66-71; editorial on, 72-84; unpub- 
lished letters, 186; minister to 
Spain, 343; friend of Hoffmann, 
359; biography, 315, 434; Reminis- 
cences, cited, 74. 

Schurz, Margarete Meyer, marriage, 





72-77; in America, 78-79; inheri- 
tance, 73, 78; establishes kindergar- 
ten, 88. 


Schwartz, August, lumberjack, 133. 

Scotch, immigrants, 14, 110, 388, 415; 
lumbermen, 13, 28, 303; rivermen, 
242; place names, 119. 

Scott, Maj. Gen. Winfield, tour of in- 
spection, 228. 

Scout (The). See Richard Doyle. 
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Selkirk colony, hides sent from, 232. 

Senator, steamboat, 232. 

Seney (Mich.), Nelligan at, 163. 

Service, Mrs. Clarence M., information 
from, 327. 

Seward, William H., Schurz for, 81; 
cited, 353. 

Shake Rag. See Mineral Point. 

Shaughnessey, Thomas, Irish settler, 
366. 

Shaughnessey, Sir Thomas G., father 
mentioned, 366. 

Shawano County, Indian reservation in, 
117. 

Sheboygan, society in, 439. 

Sheboygan County, Germans in, 114. 

Shediac (N.B.), Nelligan leaves for, 
21. 

Sheldon, Dr. Charles S., death, 86. 

Sheldon Township, Monroe County, 119. 

Sheppard, T. A., and Company, con- 
tract, 161. 

Sherburne, Charley, made paddles, 404- 
405, 408; disciple of, 406; friend of, 
407. 

Sheridan, Charles M., collaborator, 3- 
65, 131-185, 241-304. 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip Henry, relative, 
154, 

Shields, Charles, lumberman, 266. 

Shields, Senator James, defeated, 342. 

Shields, Robert, Irish settler, 365. 

Shields, Wiliam, Irish settler, 365-366. 

Shinn, Harold B., author, 93. 

Shippee, Lester B., “Steamboating on 
the Upper Mississippi,” cited, 225. 

Showerman, Prof. Grant, honored, 316. 

Shullsburg, land sale, 425. 

Shute Dam, and log jam, 132. 

Sieburg (Germany), Schurz fiasco at, 
75-76. 

Sigel (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Silliman, Prof. Benjamin, steamboat 
passenger, 239. 

Simon, H., manages hall, 378. 

Sims, , lake captain, 203-204. 

Sioux Indians, attack by, 101; mission- 
ary to, 104; war council, 145. 

Slaughter, Mrs. Gertrude, donor, 86. 

Slovaks, at Milwaukee, 370. 

Smelter, steamboat, 237. 

Smith, Guy-Harold, “Notes on the Dis- 
tribution of the German-Born in 
Wisconsin in 1905,” 105-120; “The 
Populating of Wisconsin,” cited, 
108, 113. 





Smith, Milwaukee Harriet, tablet 
marking birthplace, 215. 

Smith, U. B., pioneer, 215. 

Smith and Haugen, law office, 123. 

Society (The) and the State, 85-94, 
186-196, 313-323, 432-445. 

“Sons of Liberty,” in Illinois, 345. 

Soo line, Nelligan on, 184; crews on, 
259; at Pembine, 261. 

Soperton, resident, 302. 

South (The), Germans in, 69, 335; 
rights of, 339; Know-nothingism in, 
842. 


South Dakota, railroad property in, | 


122. 

Southport (Kenosha), Catholic church 
in, 367. 

Spain, minister to, 84, 343. 

Spandau jail, Kinkel in, 73. 

Spanish War Veterans, donors, 189. 

Spaulding Lumber Company, of Mari- 
nette, 171. 

Spencer Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Spies, August, lumberman, 304. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., in Congres- 
sional Library, 124. 

Spring Tavern, tablet, 192. 

Springfield (Ill.), Schurz at, 83; pris- 
oners, 345. 

Spruce River, dam across, 256, 265-266. 

Stallo, J. B., German campaigner, 82. 

Starr, Bob, woodsman, 140. 

Steamboats, on the Mississippi, 224-240. 

Steele, Franklin, steamboat passenger, 
238. 

Stein, Mathew, elected trustee, 371. 


Stephenson, Fred M,, experience of, 


183. 

Stephenson, Prof. George M., “The 
Mind of the Scandinavian Immi- 
grant,” reviewed, 322. 

Stephenson, Isaac, sketch, 297-299. 

Stephenson, Samuel M., lumberman, 
298. 

Stephenson, Thomas, lumberman, 299. 

Stephenson, William, lumberman, 299. 

Stephenson brothers, lumbermen, 296. 

Stephenson Lumber Company, work 
for, 294. 

Stettin Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

Stevens Point, railroad to, 115. 

Stiles, lumbering town, 37, 55, 283. 

Stiles Dam, drive to, 182. 

Strang, James J., memorial for, 437; 
book on, 444-445. 
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Strange (The) Case of John R. Gra- 
ham, by Victor Kutchin, 196. 
Strasburg (Ill.), settled, 347. 


Index 467 
Topelius, Zakarias, Swedish novelist, 
125. 
Trappists, Dunand’s order, 97; prop- 
erty of, 98. 


Streckfus Line, steamboats, 227. 

Street, Gen. Joseph, report of, 101. 

Strong and Zander, at Milwaukee, 215. 

Sturgeon Bay, Nelligan at, 170. 

Sturgeon Falls, log jams at, 246. 

Sturgeon River, logging along, 148-149, 
151, 161, 163, 170, 246, 248. 

Sullivan, Johanna, bride of Patrick 
Nelligan, 9. 

Sullivan, Thomas, Johanna’s father, 9. 

Sumner, Charles, cited, 353. 

Superior, Haugen at, 124. 

Superior Lake, settlements near, 115. 

Surgeon's (The) Stories, by Z. Tope- 
lius, 125. 

Swallow, Indian chief, in Baraboo Val- 
ley, 416. 

Swan River, dam on, 145. 

Swedes, in Wisconsin, 115, 248; in 
Michigan, 254-255; historical novel 
on, 125. 

Swenson, Magnus, address, 439. 

Switzerland, Schurz in, 73. 


Taytor, Bert Leston, quoted, 67. 

Taylor, Zachary, victory, 229. 

Taylor County, Germans in, 111. 

Temple brothers, on homesteads, 274- 
275. 

Tennessee state bonds, investment in, 
346 


Teutonic. See German-Americans, 

Teutopolis (Ill.), settled, 347. 

Texas, Germans in, 329-330. 

Texas Township, Marathon County, 
119. 

“That Tremendous Dutchman,” by Jo- 
seph Schafer, 72-84. 

Theresa, Indian camping ground, 221; 
Burnett buried near, 223. 

Thompson, Moses, woods superintend- 
ent, 55. 

Thompson, Thomas, laborer, 292-293. 
Throckmorton, Joseph, steamboat cap- 
tain, 224-225, 227, 229, 231, 238. 
Thwaites, R. G., notes on Germans, 111. 
Tilden, Samuel J., steamboat passen- 

ger, 239. 
Tilton, Dr. Asa C., donor, 87. 
Titanic, disaster, 10. 
Titus, W. A., editor, 436. 
Tobin, Thomas, Irish settler, 366. 
Tolland, , made banner, 368. 





Trempealeau County, diamond jubilee, 
92, 193; Scandinavians in, 117. 

Trimbelle Valley, farm in, 127. 

Trumbull, Lyman, elected to Senate, 
342. 

Turin (Mich.), Nelligan at, 164-279. 

Turkey River, hunting on, 419. 

Turner, Frederick J., cited, 335. 

“Tusculum,” Hoffmann’s home, 348, 
852. 

Two Rivers, factory at, 169. 


Urater, Robert, donor, 87. 

Union Guards, organized, 372; on trip, 
873. 

United States, steamer, 201, 203. 

United States Congress, Schurz visits, 
78; members, 124, 168, 299. 

United States Constitution, signers, 433. 

United States Senator, Schurz, 84; 
Stephenson, 298. 

United States Supreme Court, bound- 
ary case, 432. 

University of Illinois, faculty member, 
107. 

University of Wisconsin, president, 66; 
memorial service, 72; student, 388, 
392-393. 

Unter der Erde, performed, 383. 


Vatiey Forge, steamboat, 238. 

Van den Broek, Father, mementos of, 
437. 

Vanderbilt, William K., and railroads, 
227. 

Vaner, near Dolgelley, Wales, 413. 

Vernon County, unsettled area, 116. 

Victoria, Queen, message, 226; moth- 
er’s birthplace, 333; master of 
household, 417, 423. 

Virginia, region above tidewater, 307; 
governor, 417-418; lands, 420. 

Virginia, steamboat, 228, 239. 

Vocke, William, cited, 353. 

Voss, Prof. Ernst, Vier Jahrzehnte in 
Amerika, reviewed, 94. 


Wapswortn, Elsie, married, 421-423. 

Wadsworth, James, New York pioneer, 
421-422; death, 423. 

Wadsworth, James S., visited, 421; land 
agent, 426. 

Wales, letters collected in, 409. 
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Walker, , school teacher, 14. 

Walsh, Patrick, Irish settler, 366. 

War Eagle, steamboat, 229, 239. 

War of 1812, fort taken in, 205. 

Warner, H. R., donor, 188. 

Warren, George H., author, 9. 

Warrior, steamboat, 229. 

Washburn, Delos, log jobber, 172-173. 

Washburn, author at, 5; Nelligan at, 7. 

Washington, George, portrait, 368. 

Washington (D.C.), visited, 78, 418; 
resident, 124. 

Washington (state), resident, 258; tim- 
ber in, 297. 

Washington County (Ill.), Germans in, 
347. 

Washington County (Wis.), Germans 
in, 114. 

“Water from John Muir’s Well,” by 
Dr. Victor Kutchin, 387-398. 

Waterford (Ireland), crew at, 16. 

Watersmeet (Mich.), Nelligan at, 139. 

Watertown, Schurzs settle at, 79; col- 
lege, 358-359. 

Wau-Bun, republished, 315. 

Waukesha, court house, 217. 

Waukesha County, part of Milwaukee 
County, 211; Democrats of, 212; 
crimes in, 341. 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
meeting, 92, 317. 

Waupaca County, Scandinavians in, 
117; Odd Settlers Club, 191. 

Waupee River, Indians at, 55; Oconto 
tributary, 131; drive on, 272. 

Wausau, ninetieth birthday, 319. 

Wausaukee, resident, 293. 

Wauwatosa, residents, 365. 

Webster, Daniel, visits West, 239. 

Wein Township, Marathon County, 119. 

Wellington, William E., clerk, 233. 

Wellington Township, Monroe County, 
119. 

Wells Jr., Daniel, lumberman, 253, 297, 
300-302. 

Wells (Mich.), worked near, 295. 

Wells Township, Monroe County, 119. 

Welsh, population, 110; in Baraboo 
Valley, 410, 412, 414-415. 

Welsh bridge, over the Baraboo, 414, 
416. 

Wengler, John B., artist, 201. 

West Allis, as postal station, 92. 

Westfield Township, Sauk County, 115. 

Westphalia (Germany), natives, 328- 
329. 





Westport (Pa.), Nelligan at, 25, 31, 
51; railroad at, 30. 

Weyerhauser, Frederick, lumberman, 
301. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Evelyn Lewis, marker 
for, 318. 

Wheeler, Nelson, lawyer, 126. 

Wheeler and Marshall, law firm, 126. 

Wheelock, Benjamin F., Milwaukee 
pioneer, 203, 214. 

Wheelock, Jonathan, on schooner, 220. 

Whig party, principles, 334; members, 
211-212. 

White, Denny, of New Brunswick, 34. 

White, F. M., law examiner, 126. 

White, James S., father mentioned, 366; 
officer of guards, 372. 

White, John, Irish settler, 366, 371; cap- 
tain of guards, 372. 

White, Spence, lawyer, 126-127. 

White, Stewart Edward, foreword by, 
8-4, 6, 9; father, 149; and lumber- 
jacks, 150; The Blazed Trail, 149. 

White, T. Stewart, lumberman, 148-149, 

White-Friant Lumber Company, oper- 
ations, 148-150. 

White Oak, at land sale, 425. 

Whitefish River, Nelligan on, 141, 164- 
165, 169, 276. 

Whitten, David, steamboat captain, 226. 

Wilderness, battle of, 421. 

Wilhelm Tell, performed, 379. 

Will County (Ill.), Germans in, 330. 

Willamette River, lands along, 309. 

William, Lewis, greetings sent to, 412. 

Williams, , greetings sent to, 412. 

Williamsport (Pa.), Nelligan at, 24-25, 
51. 

Williston Brothers, Nelligan with, 20. 

Wilton Township, Monroe County, 119. 

Winchester (Tenn.), and Gen. Sheri- 
dan, 154. 

Winckler, W., editor, 375. 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, meeting, 191, 
438; dedicates tablet, 437. 

Winnebago Indians, village of, 416; fire 
prairies, 419; hostilities, 99. 

Winneconne, trip to, 403. 

Winnibigoshish Lake, outlet, 145. 

Winslow, , erects store, 212-213. 








Winslow, Emily, donor, 314. 

Winslow, Judge John B., portrait, 314. 

Wiota (Hamilton), in lead region, 238; 
at land sale, 425. 
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Wisconsin, climate, 218; forests, 3, 31, 
241, 279; forest fires, 38; prairie 
fire, 419; boundary dispute, 432; 
lead region, 238, 419; unsettled 
portions, 116; becomes a state, 234; 
population records, 107-120; Ger- 
mans in, 78-79, 81-82, 109-117, 348- 
364; lumbermen, 8, 23, 297, 300- 
304; churches, 103-104, 367-369, 412; 
land grants, 43; speculation, 422- 
429; politics, 128, 284, 298; tax 
methods, 122; governor’s action, 
373; hard times in, 269; crop fail- 
ure, 413. 

Wisconsin, schooner, 220. 

Wisconsin, steamboat, 234-235. 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters, meeting, 435-436. 

Wisconsin Assembly, speaker, 366. 

Wisconsin Bar Association, president, 
433. 

Wisconsin Board of Law Examiners, 
member, 127. 

Wisconsin Bureau of Immigration, ser- 
vice, 108. 

Wisconsin Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society, of Milwaukee, 368. 

Wisconsin Central Railroad, and settle- 
ments, 115; advertises lands, 351. 

Wisconsin Dells, logs run through, 414, 

Wisconsin Farmer, cited, 350. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, new mem- 
bers, 85, 186, 313, 432; president, 
126; annual meeting, 186; publica- 
tions, 111, 433-434; immigrant let- 
ters sent to, 410. See also Society 
and State. 

Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, 

celebration, 439. 





Wisconsin River, route, 97, 102; mas- 
sacre near, 101; settlement, 108, 
116; Welsh cross, 410, 416. 

Wisconsin State Board of Control, 
member, 359. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court, justice, 366. 

Witbeck, J. H., lumberman, 253. 

Witbeck, H., Company, of Marinette, 
253, 255; contract, 252; manager, 
302. 

Witbeck (Mich.), Flannigan at, 160; 
drive to, 251-252; office, 253-272; 
bedding shipped to, 254; crew at, 
268. 

Wolf, Calvin de, Chicago lawyer, 332. 

Wolf River, Nelligan on, 49; timber 
along, 283; home on, 403-404; 
canoeist, 406. 

Wood, John, candidate, 343. 

Woodards, near Milwaukee, 223. 

Woodward family, letters, 434. 

Wright, , Indian missionary, 143. 

Wright, John, publisher, 332. 

Wright, John K., “Study of Place 
Names: Recent Work and Some 
Possibilities,” cited, 118. 

Wyoming, steamboat, 234. 





YankKeEEs, in Wisconsin, 204, 206, 209, 
412; psychology of, 310. 

Yates, Richard, governor of Illinois, 
844-345; friend, 363. 

Yellow Dog River, upper Michigan, 
163. 

Yorkville, Catholic church in, 368. 

Youmans, Dr. L. E., death, 313. 


Zunp, E. A., editor, 375. 


